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ON CREDIT.—PANICS AND PRESSURES. 
For the Bankers’ Magazine. 


Mr. Epitor : — 

Srr,— An article from the Philadelphia North American in the 
Bankers’ Magazine of October endeavors to establish the following 
theory of the cause of the existing ‘‘ money pressure ” : —‘* Excessive 
imports are supposed to be it, when they are only the apparent, and not 
the real, cause ; the extension o credits being the true one.” 

This proposition, if true, renders the subject very simple and intelli- 
gible, and the remedy very facile ; we, the merchants and bankers, have 
only to reduce the credit used in our operations to the European rule 
of from ‘one to four months,” and all our difficulties would be at an 
end ; “the balance of trade would be in our favor, and the gold which 
flows in such large amounts from California would find its resting-place 
in our vaults.” Let us examine the proposition, since it is very desira- 
ble to know the cause of our present difficulties. 

First. What is the precise nature of this thing called credit? the ex- 
tension of which from three to nine months is productive of so vast re- 
sults as to determine the character of the commercial relations between 
Europe and America. 

A has bought a bale of cloth in Europe, which, before it has reached 
his store in Philadelphia and been sold to a merchant in Ohio, he has 
paid for, together with duties, &c. So far it is admitted there is no im- 
proper action ; the average European credit of three months has been 
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consumed in the transit from the manufacturer to the merchant, and its 
sale, and now the evil begins. 

The country merchant being, like most men in America, without that 
abundance of capital which would enable him to furnish the supplies of 
cloth necessary to his section of country out of his own resources, and 
his customers being in a similar condition ; time being required for the 
transfer and sale of goods at his place of business, and for the growth 
and transmission of corn to the Atlantic ports; they must either forego 
the purchase and sale, or the necessary credit must be furnished by some 
party ; that is, the two masses of property, the cloth and the corn, must 
be owned by somebody during their transition from the merchant and the 
producer to the consumer or market ; and while thus in transitu it must 
pay interest upon its amount, like that paid on all other property for its 
use, which is not occupied by its owner; and this interest must be a 
charge upon the property like freight, and be deducted from the pro- 
ceeds of its final sale at market. 

To furnish this capital, which neither party to the exchange possesses, 
is the object intended to be accomplished in the creation of banks, in 
which the unoccupied capital of individuals is concentrated, that it may 
be ready to accomplish this purpose. If the merchants who effect the 
exchange of cloth and corn had the capital necessary, and no credit was 
required, banks would be unnecessary. The banks charge for such 
capital six per cent. per annum; they furnish a large amount of the 
credit so used, both by the discount to the country merchant of the 
drafts drawn upon the corn on its way to market, by which his custom- 
ers have paid for the cloth, and by the discount to the city merchant of 
the notes of his customers, that he may be enabled to purchase an addi- 
tional supply of cloth for future sales. The thing complained of is not 
the rate of interest, but only that the time is too long, and consequently, 
too large a sum in the form of interest enters into the final price, and 
that this final price 1s operative upon the European market, and induces 
excessive imports, and so is the cause of the present ‘* money pressure.” 

The weakness of the theory is evident. It is not pretended that the 
credit in Europe is too extended, — that is what it should be ; how then 
can the augmented price to consumers in America by the addition of 
interest, rendered necessary by their imperative circumstances, and 
which never reaches the European market, but is retained at home, have 
the least effect to produce excessive imports? It has nothing to do with 
the profits of the ved manufacturer, or with the price at which his 
goods are vendible to the American merchant, except to lessen the 
quantity of imports by diminishing the ability of the American consumer 
to pay for them ; the length of the credit simply determines the amount 
of interest to be paid, and cannot have the most remote influence upon 
the condition of the foreign exchanges, which depend entirely upon the 
transfer between Europe and America of equivalent quantities, in value, 
of corn and cloth. hile these remain equal, the exchanges will be 
equal ; but if we are unable, either from too high price in our own market, 
or inability to produce corn to send to Europe in sufficient quantity to 
balance the cloth received, then we must send gold to make up the differ- 
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ence; if we have the corn, and yet send gold, it will only be because 
the gold is the cheaper commodity with us. 

We do not assume that “ excessive imports” are the cause of the ex- 
isting evils, nor do we deny that in many instances too much credit is 
given and received by individuals ; these instances are the exception, not 
the rule. Nor do we deny that, if more capital were in the hands of our 
merchants, less credit would be required by them, less mterest would be 
paid for capital other than their own, and consequently the rate of inter- 
est would decline ; but we deny that the “ extension of credit” by the 
mercantile public is the cause of the existing condition of things, since 
that can by no possibility, on the showing of E. M. D., affect the foreign 
exchanges. 

E. M. D. is doubtless some wealthy merchant, who, with abundance 
of capital and little enterprise, finds the country in its present condition, 
and imagines he discovers the reason in what he deems the excessive 
use of credit ; credit is quite unnecessary to him, but quite necessary to 
the public, without which, in our extended country, with its generally 
limited capital, its business could not proceed. 

Hancock. 


PRIVATE BANKING IN NEW YORK. 


The new banking firm of Duncan, Sherman, & Co., organized after the system of London bankers, 
commenced business here on the Ist instant, by which means quite an addition was made to banking 
capital available for loans. The deed of general partnership embraces the names of Alexander Duncan, 
Esq., of Providence, R. I., Watts Sherman, Esq., of New York (late of Albany), and W. Butler Dun- 
can, Esq., of this city. Their new banking-house in William Street, above Wall, has been completed, 
and furnishes extensive accomodations for the banking firm.—New York Journal of Commerce, Oc- 
tober 4, 


Terms for Accounts with Messrs. Duncan, Sherman, § Company, 
Bankers, New York. 


On accounts, when the balance shall at no time during the preceding 
three months have been below $5,000, interest at the rate of four per 
cent. will be allowed on the minimum monthly balance. 

On accounts, when the balance during the preceding three months shall 
at no time have been below $ 2,000, interest at the rate of three per cent. 
will be allowed on the minimum monthly balance. 

Receipts for special deposits will be granted on terms subject to ar- 
rangement. 


The following is the form of a lettre d’ordre générale, as issued by 
the firm of Duncan, Sherman, & Co., for the use of travellers in Eu- 
rope, in sums ranging from £ 10 upwards. No charge is made for such 
a credit, beyond the current rate of exchange on London at the time of 
issue. The bill is negotiable at either of the places in the following list, 
without charge of commission, and at the current rate of exchange pend- 
ing on London, wherever the bill may be disposed of. 
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Be. .».6..¢ e.8 £ 
‘gtaes deen dn an a eeehiinae, ae» P 
lasommede .... ,» . » « Sterling, que passerez au compte de Messrs. Duncan, Shermen, & 
Comp’y, Banquiers 4 New York. 
A PUnion Bank of London, 
2 Princes Street, Mansion House, London. 
(On the back of which is the following circular:—) 
ee ae eee Pourrf£ . . - Sterling. 
Aux Correspondans de 
Messrs. Duncan, Sherman, & Comp’y, 
Banquiers, N. Y. Mey York, . . 2. - Bs 
Messtzvrs, — Un crédit de lasommede . . ° . « Livres Sterling a été ouvert par nous, 
payable 4 l’Union Bank of London, en faveur de M. a! ie . « dont vous trouverez la signa- 
ture dans notre lettre d’ordre générale No. . . . . . dont illest le porteur. Veuillez, nous vous 
prions, lui payer, au cours d’usance sur Londres, sans aucuns frais pour nous, le montant du Crédit sus 


dit, contre sa traite ci-incluse, sur cette Banque. 
Nous avons l’honneur d’étre, 


Messieurs, 
Vos trés humble Serviteurs. 


MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, AND COMP’Y, Banxers, New Yorx. 
Lettre POrdre Générale. 
Aux Correspondans de 


Messrs. Duncan, Sherman, & Comp’y, eT. «0 ss 6 oe Bs 


Messrzurs,—Le Porteur de cette lettre, M. . . . . . . ~ ~ pour lequel nous réclamons vos 
bons offices, est muni de nos Billets circulaires. 

Nous vous prions de lui en fournir la valeur moins les commissions usuelles, sans aucuns frais 4 notre 
charge d’apprés nos instructions. la ville ou il en touchera le montant, n’a pas de Cours direct sur 
Londres, vous voudrez bien en combiner avec quelque autre place voisine. Cette lettre doit rester dans 
les mains du Porteur jusqu’a l’épuisement des Billets circulaires. 

Nous avons |’honneur d’étre, 

Signature du Porteur. Messieurs, 

} Vos trés humbles et trés obéissans serviteurs, 


Villes, Correspondans, Villes. Correspondans, 
Alexandria, . Briggs & Cie. Lyons, . . «. VeuveGuerin & Fils. 
Antwerp, . Fréres Nottebohm. Madrid, . . H. O'Shea & Cie. 

P. Sculudi. Malta, . R. Duckworth & Cie. 
Baden- Baten, Aug. Klose. Marseilles, Folsch & Cie. 

Marcuard & Cie. Milan, . Carli di Tommaso & Cie. 

W. & D. Johnston, Moscow, A. Marc & Cie. 

. Achille Adam. Munich, , A. E. d’Eichthal. 
Veuve J. Langs, Fils & Cie. Naples, C. M. de Rothschild & Fils. 
Simon Salter. - ° W. J. Turner & Cie. 
Greene & Cie. 

Briggs & Cie. Hottinguer & Cie. 

Deinhard & Jordan. . De Rothschild fréres. 

Frederick Geisler. Davantes fréres. 

J. D. Shaw. ¢ Pakenham, Hooker & Cie. 

- H. D. Bassenge & Cie. Fréres Nottebohm, 

Gme. Cleff. + McBean & Cie. 

Macquay & Pakenham. , + Wilson & Cie. 

Em. Fenzie & Cie. Renouard de Eussierre. 

Gogel, Koch & Cie. P Fs. Long & Fils. 

Gibbs & Cie. « Mudie & Cie. 

Lomber, Odier & Cie. S. & A. Blumenthal. 

J. Berenberg, Gossler & Cie. Philip Genton & Cie. 

D’ Allens & Cie. ’ 

Scheurleer & Fils. Marcus Berle. 

Wm. Macbean & Cie. S. A. Fraenkel. 

Becker & Cie. 
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THE BANK LOCK CONTROVERSY IN ENGLAND. 
From the Correspondent of the Philadelphia North American. 


London, Sept. 5, 1851. 


Yov will learn from your present English files that one of the prin- 
cipal topics of the week is the famous “ Lock Controversy.” Bankers 
and merchants take a deep interest in it. Confidential cashiers are 
alarmed, — even lovesick belles fear that their long-treasured corre- 
spondence, concealed under a Bramah or a Chubb lock, is no longer hid 
from parents’ eyes! Mr. Hobbs has evidently produced a sensation. 
The Times admits as much. It gives to the world the anxiously expect- 
ed official report on the result of certain experiments made by Mr. 
Hobbs upon the test lock of England, — Bramah’s “ Gibraltar” lock. 
I informed you respecting the success of Mr. Hobbs’s experiment in a 
previous letter. But I will now give you some remarks of the Times 
upon the subject, and the official report, with some other documents, 
which will finish the celebrated “lock controversy.” The Times 
speaks of the subject as one of great interest, and says it is, indeed, of 
general importance. ‘* We believed that we had the best locks in the 
world, and among us Bramah and Chubb were reckoned quite as im- 
pregnable as Gibraltar, — more so, indeed, for the key of the Mediter- 
ranean was taken by us, but none among us could penetrate into the 
locks and shoot the bolts of these makers. In this faith we had quietly 
established ourselves for years, and it seems cruel, at this time of day, 
when men have been taught to look at their bunches of keys, and at 
their drawers and safes, with something like confidence, to scatter their 
feelings to the winds!” ‘ Our descendants on the other side of the 
water are every now and then administering to the mother country a 
wholesome filial lesson, and recently they have been rubbing us up with 
a severity which, perhaps, we merited, for sneering at their short-com- 
ings at the Exhibition.” “It is well known, however Mr. Chubb may 
wrestle with the statement, that Mr. Hobbs has succeeded by perfectly 
fair means in opening his locks as they have hitherto been made. No 
formal and deliberate trial has taken place between them to establish 
the fact, but it nevertheless remains undoubted. Bramah & Co. have 
acted with more pluck, and have been beaten in a fair, open field. 
They have acted with so much bold, open courage, that, even when Mr. 
Hobbs’s success was ascertained by us, we were reluctant to state the 
facts positively and circumstantially until the award of the arbitrators 
had been made.” 

The following document is the report of the arbitrators, George Ren- 
nie, chairman, Professor Edward Cowper, and Dr. G. R. Black, to 
whom was referred the Bramah lock controversy. 

‘* Whereas for many years past a padlock has been exhibited in the 
window of the Messrs. Bramah’s shop in Piccadilly, to which was ap- 
pended a label with these words, ‘ The artist who can make an instru- 
ment that will pick or open this lock will receive 200 guineas the mo- 

* 
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ment it is produced,’ and Mr. Hobbs, of America, having obtained per- 
mission from the Messrs. Bramah to make trial of his skill in opening 
the said lock, Messrs. Bramah and Mr. Hobbs severally agreed that 
Mr. George Rennie, F. R. S., London, and Professor Cowper of King’s 
College, London, and Dr. Black, of Kentucky, should be the arbitrators 
between the said parties ; that the trial should be conducted according 
to the rules laid down by the arbitrators, and the award of 200 guineas 
decided by them on undertaking that they should see fair play between 
the parties. On the 23d of July it was agreed that the lock should be 
inclosed in a block of wood, and screwed to a door, and the screws 
sealed, the keyhole and hasp only being accessible to Mr, Hobbs ; and, 
when he was not operating, the keyhole to be covered with a band of 
iron and sealed by Mr, Hobbs ; that no other person should have access 
to the keyhole. ‘The key was also sealed up, and not to be used till Mr, 
Hobbs had finished his operations. If Mr. Hobbs succeeded in picking 
or opening the lock, the key was to be tried, and if it locked and un- 
locked the padlock, it should be considered a proof that Mr. Hobbs had 
not injured the lock, but picked and opened it, and was entitled to the 
two hundred guineas. On the same day, July 23, Messrs. Bramah gave 
notice to Mr. Hobbs that the lock was ready for his operations. On 
July 24 Mr. Hobbs commenced his operations, and on August 23 Mr. 
Hobbs exhibited the lock open to Dr. Black and Professor Cowper, 
Mr. Rennie being out of town, Dr. Black and Professor Cowper then 
ealled in Mr. Edward Bramah and Mr. Bazalgette, and showed them the 
lock open. They then withdrew, and Mr. Hobbs locked and unlocked 
the padlock in the presence of Dr. Black and Professor Cowper. Be- 
tween July 24 and August 23 Mr. Hobbs’s operations were for a time 
suspended, so that the number of days occupied by him was sixteen, 
and the number of hours spent by him in the room with the lock was 
fifty-one. On Friday, August 29, Mr. Hobbs again locked and un- 
locked the padlock, in the presence of Mr. George Rennie, Professor 
Cowper, Dr. Black, Mr. Edward Bramah, Mr. Bazalgette, and Mr. Abra- 
hart. On Saturday, August 30, the key was tried, and the padlock was 
locked and unlocked, with the key by Professor Cowper, Mr. Rennie, 
and Mr. Gilbertson, thus proving that Mr. Hobbs had fairly opened the 
lock without injuring it. Mr. Hobbs then formally produced the instru- 
ments with which he had opened the lock. 

** We are, therefore, unanimously of opinion, that Messrs. Bramah 
have given Mr. Hobbs a fair opportunity of trying his skill, and that Mr. 
Hobbs has fairly picked or opened the lock, and we award that Messrs. 
Bramah & Co. do now pay to Mr. Hobbs the 200 guineas.” 

After the committee had submitted this report to Messrs. Bramah, and 
had awarded the prize of two hundred guineas to Mr. Hobbs, no one 
could for a moment suppose that a firm of such high standing would 
absolutely refuse to pay over the amount to Mr. Hobbs! They did do 
so, however, and on the plea that the precise terms of the agreement 
were, that the lock should be opened with “ an instrument,” and not in- 
struments. Such a quibble is a disgrace to the firm. Moreover, there 
was a verbal understanding that Mr. Hobbs might use any tools, pro- 
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vided he did not injure the lock. The Times calls upon Messrs. Bra- 
mah to pay over the money. It says that the report “ is conclusive on 
the merits of the question, and we trust that Messrs. Bramah will pay 
down their money without hesitation, It is true that, according to the 
terms of the challenge, a single instrument is mentioned, whereas Mr. 
Hobbs appears to have used three or four at least; but the main point, 
the picking or opening of the lock, has been accomplished, and the 
award of arbiters, mutually chosen, with a decided preponderance in 
favor of Messrs. Bramah, cannot be decently departed from.” 

Messrs. Chubb & Son — repeatedly vanquished, as they well know 
— appear to be determined that the public shall disbelieve in the exist- 
ence of Hobbs! They write to the Times the following extraordinary 
letter : —“ It is stated that Mr. Hobbs, the American pick-lock, accepted 
the challenge we had given him to try his skill upon one of our locks, 
and has succeeded. Will you allow us to state that this is wholly false, 
as we have twice challenged him to a fair trial, and he has refused in 
both cases.” Mr. Hobbs could not remain silent before such a gross 
falsehood, and he immediately sent the following documents to the 
Times, which were published : — 

**Sir,—I would gladly abstain from offering any statement of mine 
upon the present position of what is called the ‘ lock controversy.’ In 
consequence, however, of a note signed ‘Chubb & Son,’ which ap- 
pears in your paper this morning, I feel it a duty to myself and the pub- 
lic to put you in possession of two documents in reference to the alleged 
picking of one of Messrs. Chubb’s locks by me, and request your doingy 
me the favor of inserting them in your columns. After perusing them, it 
will be for the public to determine how far Messrs. Chubb have been 
fairly dealt by, and how far I have been successful in picking their lock. 

*¢ Your obedient servant, 
* A. C. Hosss. 


* Crystal Palace, Sept. 3.” 


[Inclosure No. 1.] 


American Department, Crystal Palace, July 21. 
GenTLEMEN, — An attempt will be made to open a lock of your manufacture on 
the door of a strong room, at 34 Great George Street, Westminster, to-morrow, Tues- 
day, at 11 o’clock, A.M. You are respectfully invited to be present to witness the 
operation. Yours, respectfully, 
A. C. Hosss. 


To Messrs. Cause & Son, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
N. B. — Messrs. Chubb took no notice of this communication. 


[Inclosure No. 2.] 
London, July 22, 1851. 


We, the undersigned, hereby certify that we attended, with the permission of Mr. 
Bell, of 34 Great George Street, Westminster, an invitation sent to us by A. O, 
Hobbs, of the city of New York, to witness an attempt to open a lock throwing three 
bolts, and having six tumblers, affixed to the iron door of a strong room or vault, 
built for the depository of valuable papers, and formerly occupied by the agents of the 
Southeastern Railway Company ; that we severally witnessed the operation, which Mr, 
Hobbs commenced at thirty-five minutes past eleven, A. M., and opened the lock 
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within twenty-five minutes. Mr. Hobbs having been requested to lock it again with 
his instruments, accomplished it in the short space of seven minutes, without the 
slightest injury to the lock or door. We minutely examined the lock and door (hayv- 
ing previously had the assurance of Mr. Bell that the keys had never been accessible to 
Mr. Hobbs, he having had permission to examine the keyhole only). We founda 
plate at the back of the door with the following inscription: — “ Chubb’s new patent 
(No. 161,461), St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, maker to her Majesty.” 

Mr. Hardley, 26 Great Earl Street. 

Mr. Wm. N. Marshall, 42 Charing Cross. 

Mr. W. Armstead, 35 Belitha Villas, Barnsbury Park. 

Mr. G. R. Porter, Putney Heath. 

Mr. F. W. Wenham, Efira Vale Lodge, Brixton. 

Mr. A. Shanks, Robert Street, Adelphi. 

Mr. T. Shanks, Robert Street, Adelphi. 

Col. C. W. Clifton, Morley’s Hotel. 

Mr. Elijah Galloway, 42 Southampton Buildings. 

Mr. Paul R. Hodge, 9 Adams Street, Adelphi. 

Mr. Charles H. Peabody, 1 Norfolk Street, Strand. 


A Mr. George Lewis, a locksmith of Leicester, has publicly chal- 
lenged Mr. Hobbs to pick or open a lock made on a principle of his own 
invention, and Mr. Lewis offers fifty pounds against twenty-five that Mr. 
Hobbs cannot open the aforesaid Lewis’s lock. Similar challenges are 
frequently given to the American “ lock-picker,” as he is called, and 
the public are no doubt surprised that they are not at once accepted, but 
Mr. Hobbs did not visit England for the purpose of picking locks ; he 
came to dispose of the patent for this country of Newell’s bank lock. 
The locks manufactured by Chubb and Bramah, having the highest repu- 
tation of any manufactured in Great Britain, have been fairly opened ; 
Mr. Hobbs simply wished to show parties likely to be interested in New- 
ell’s bank lock that these two most celebrated English locks were inse- 
cure against expert burglars ; and having opened several of Chubb’s locks 
and the Bramah test lock, Mr. Hobbs is now perfectly satisfied, and is 
fully determined to take no notice of petty challenges thrown down from 
every direction by unknown and in several instances wholly irrespon- 
sible persons. ‘Thus terminates the celebrated “ lock controversy.” 


Bayx Locxns.— Mr. Hobbs has placed the Newell Parautoptic Lock on the Bank 
of England, and is at present negotiating to place them on all the government 
institutions, instead of the Chubb and Bramah locks. No doubt he will succeed 
in doing so, and then Great Britain will have admitted to the whole world, that none 
other than a “live Yankee” could give the desired perfect security for their gold and 
government records. The Newell Parautoptic is the only lock at the World’s Fair 
submitted to the test of burglars and others, that was not successfully picked. Messrs. 
Day & Newell, we learn, have already had heavy orders for their locks for the English 
market, and have shipped large numbers of them ‘to Mr. Hobbs. These gentlemen, it 
should be further stated, were the recipients of a gold medal for their Parautoptic 
Lock, at the late Fair of the American Institute in New York, and when we reflect 
upon all their triumphs, both at home and abroad, and the fame they have given to 
American ingenuity, we are certain that every lover of his country must exult at their 
prosperity. Perhaps the best conclusion we can give to this matter is to say, that, in 
claiming the championship of the world, Messrs. Day and Newell invite the attention 
of — wanting bank locks to their standing challenge of $ 1,000 to any one who 
will pick their lock, with a view to prove whether they are entitled to this supremacy.” 
_ Cloveipendint of the Albany State Register. 
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Bintts oF Excuance, — Acency. — LiaBizities oF Banks. 


From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 






Before the Superior Court of New York City, November, 1851.— Sand- 
ford, Duer, and Campbell, Justices, 








G. W. Tuatcuer vs. Toe Bank OF THE StTaTE OF New York anv D. THATCHER. 





Nors. — The following is an important case, as a precedent ; and shows the danger of permitting, at 
any time, an infraction of strict and essential rules in banking. When parties make acceptances pay- 
able at places where they do not reside, their bills should be payable at the counting-house of a corre- 
spondent. It is an excellent rule, and avoids much inconvenience and uncertainty, to make acceptances 
and notes payable at the bank where the payer keeps his account. In large cities this rule should be 
strictly adhered to by merchants. — Ep. B. M. 












On the 5th of July, 1850, G, W. Thatcher, at St. Louis, Missouri, drew a 
bill of exchange on D. Thatcher, of Bridgepo*t, Connecticut, for $ 2,500, 
payable at the Bank of the State of New York in this city, on the 5th 
of October, 1850. The bill was accepted, and, after being twice in- 
dorsed, was sent to the American Exchange Bank for collection. On the 
day it became due, at or soon after 3, P. M., the notary of that bank pre- 
sented it at the Bank of the State to a person at the paying teller’s desk 
(not the paying teller), who said there were no funds to pay it, The bill 
was thereupon protested for non-payment, the usual notice thereof given, 
and it was returned to the holder at St. Louis, who claimed and received 
of the drawer, G. W. Thatcher, ten per cent. damages, that being the 
rate allowed by the statute of Missouri. It appeared that on the 5th of 
October, 1850, the bank clerk of E. D. Morgan & Co., before 10} A. M., 
handed to the paying teller of the Bank of the State of New York their 
certified check for $2,500 (the same as cash), and asked him to pay the 
bill in question when presented that day. The teller took the check, but 
made no answer to the request. The check was subsequently received 
from him. This clerk had before left funds with the paying teller to 
take up paper accepted by D. Thatcher, and he testified he had been in 
the habit of leaving funds with other paying tellers to take up paper, and 
no teller ever refused to take the same, The paying teller of the 
American Exchange Bank testified that it was customary to leave funds 
with the paying teller, when the note is payable at @ bank, and the 
party keeps no account there. 

Neither of the Thatchers kept an account in the Bank of the State of 
New York, or ever had any funds deposited there to their credit. Some 
other facts appearing at the trial are mentioned in the opinion of the 
court. At the close of the evidence, the counsel for the bank moved 
for a nonsuit. The judge reserving the question, denied the motion, 
and gave a pro forma judgment for the plaintiff, from which the bank 
appealed to the general term. 

By the Court. — Sandford, J.— The action is founded wholly upon 
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the neglect of the bank to pay the bill of exchange drawn by the 
plaintiff, and it was incumbent on him to establish that the bank had as- 
sumed or become liable to perform such a duty in his behalf. 

The complaint alleges that the plaintiff or his agents left funds with 
the paying teller for the purpose of paying the bill ; but there is no proof 
of that statement. It does not appear who furnished the funds, and inas- 
much as it was presumptively the acceptor’s duty to provide them, we 
certainly are not at liberty, in the absence of proof, to infer that they were 
furnished by the drawer. As the case stands, the money was delivered 
to the teller in behalf of the acceptor, and if the bank assumed any 
duty in the premises, it was to him, and he alone was entitled to an ac- 
tion for its neglect. There was no privity whatever between the bank 
and the drawer; the bank owed no duty to him, and if he can maintain 
this suit for damages, so can each of the indorsers to the extent of their 
damages and disbursements growing out of the protest of the bill. The 
proper course, on the plaintiff’s case as proved, was for the acceptor to 
pay the protested bill, and then bring his action against the bank. 

Assuming, however, that the drawer left the money, and can maintain 
a suit, how does the case stand? Was the paying teller the agent of the 
bank or of the drawer of the bill, in receiving the money in question ? 
It appears that in this bank there were a cashier, a paying teller, and a 
receiving teller. Now we know and may assume (as was done 7 Hill, 94) 
that the cashier is the principal executive officer of the bank. A bank is 
not bound to receive on deposit, or to keep, the funds of every man who 
offers money for that purpose. It may select its dealers, and refuse 
such as it pleases. For the purposes of this selection, the cashier 
appears to be the proper officer. The bank pays for its dealers, who 
have funds to their credit, such bills and notes, accepted or drawn 
by them, as are payable at the bank. The latter circumstance is deemed 
an order of the depositor for the payment of the bill or note out of his 
funds deposited. But it is only in respect of its dealers, persons keep- 
ing an account with the bank, that this course of business exists or can 
exist. 

A person may, no doubt, become a dealer, by a deposit made on the 
day his note or draft falls due, though never before in the bank ; but his 
deposit must be made with the proper officer of the institution, and with 
the requisite assent to his becoming such dealer. 

In this instance, there is, in the first place, no pretence that the cash- 
ier, or any officer of the bank except the paying teller, ever assented in 
any manner to the plaintiff’s making a deposit or becoming a dealer 
with the bank. The first step toward establishing a duty of the bank 
toward the plaintiff is therefore wanting. 

Let us suppose this difficulty obviated, the next step is to show a de- 
posit properly made, that is, that the money was left with an agent of 
the bank authorized to receive it. The person who left the money knew 
that the agent who received it was the paying teller, and not the receiv- 
ing teller of the bank, and it cannot be said that he was ignorant of the 
fact that there were two such officers. Indeed, there was no sich idea 
advanced at the trial. Now the very names of these two agents indicate 
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to every one the proper and widely different functions of each. The 
one is to pay the money of the bank; the other is to receive moneys for 
the bank. Dealers always pay their money to the receiving teller. 
When they draw money from the bank, or their notes or bills are pre- 
sented made payable at the bank, the paying teller pays the amount to 
them, or to the holders of such notes or bills. 

But we are not left to the inference derived from the names of these 
agents. The answer states that the proper receiving officer of the bank 
is the receiving teller, and that it was not within the duties of the paying 
teller to receive the money left in this instance, or to assume to pay the 
plaintiff’s bill with it, and that it is not in the usual course of business to 
deposit moneys with the paying teller. The reply does not traverse the 
allegation as to the receiving teller being the proper receiving officer of 
the bank, but it alleges that the receiving of money by the paying teller, 
in the bank, during bank hours, is within the ordinary scope of the busi- 
ness of the paying teller and of the bank, and that his receipt and prom- 
ise in the instance before us were within his duties, and bound the bank. 

So far from the proof showing that in this transaction the paying teller 
was the agent of the bank, it clearly shows that he was the agent of the 
party who left the money. The bank had nothing to do with the affair, 
Nor was it intended that it should have. The drawer, it seems, was in 
the habit of drawing bills payable at this bank, but he kept no account 
or money there, and his sole object in this operation appears to have 
been to give a sort of currency to his bills, because payable at a New 
York bank. If he had opened an account with the defendants’ bank, 
and kept funds there, the bank would have had the usual benefit of its 
dealings with depositors, and his bills would have been paid of course on 
presentment. 

The case of the Manhattan Company vs. Lydig, 4 Johns. R. 377, was 
like this in principle. There, the party, instead of delivering his money 
to the receiving teller of the bank, handed it, from time to time, to the 
bank’s book-keeper to deposit for him. The book-keeper kept part of the 
money ; but by false entries in the dealer’s pass-book and in the books 
of the bank, concealed the abstraction from both. Sometimes, in a pres- 
sure of business, this book-keeper assisted the receiving teller, and 
sometimes supplied his place in his absence; but none of the money in 
controversy was delivered to him on those occasions. The Supreme 
Court decided that the book-keeper in receiving these moneys was the 
agent of the party and not of the bank, and that the bank was not liable 
for that portion which did not come to the hands of the receiving teller 
or the person temporarily supplying his place in the bank, or which did 
not otherwise come into the coffers of the bank. 

On the case made at the trial, the plaintiff was not entitled to recover. 
The formal judgment entered in his favor must be reversed, and a judg- 
ment rendered for the defendants. 
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DIVISION V. 
AURELIAN TO THE END OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 270-475. 


XXXV. AURELIAN, general of cavalry, succeeded, A. D. 270. His reign of five years was employed 
in clearing the Empire of the numerous foes, foreign and domestic, who had for years been threatening 
itsexistence. He was entirely successful, and the Roman rule was everywhere reéstablished. He was 
a severe disciplinarian, such as the times required ; but his severity gave ground for a conspiracy, which 
cost him his life, A. D. 275. He was over sixty years of age at his death. 


8. Middle brass. Imp. Aurenianus Aue. KB. Concorpia Aue. 
4. Small br. KB. Virtus Ave. 5. Small br., of Severina, Empress. 
R. Concorpiz Miuitum. 
XXXVI. On the death of Aurelian, a singular contest arose between the army and Senate, each re- 
questing the other to nominate a successor. Six months elapsed in this generous strife; at length the 
Senate chose TACITUS, and of their own body, seventy-five years old, and of exemplary character. 


He lived only six months after his elevation. The historian Tacitus was claimed by the Emperor as 
his ancestor. 


10. Brass. Imp. C. M. Ci(audius) Tactrus Ave. RB. Fexicrr(as) 
Temp(orum). 11. &. A woman holding a purse; Useritas. “ Plen- 
ty.” 12. BH. Concorpia Mititum. 13. Silver, of Florianus, brother 
of Tacitus, who assumed the purple as successor, but was murdered by 
his troops, A. D. 276. cb. 14. Brass, of the same. Virtus Ave. 


XXXVII. PROBUS, during a reign of six years, was warring from the Rhine to the Nile, and always 
with success. In a recess of peace, having set the soldiers to draining’ marsh, a mutiny was raised, and 
he fell, A. D. 282, aged fifty. ‘In civil and military virtue, he was equal to any predecessor.’ 


17. Gold. Imp. C. M. Avr(elius) Propus Ave. RB. Securitas Sz- 
cuul. In the exergue, Sis., for Siscia, either his birthplace, or the place 
of coinage. 18. Plated brass. BK. Roma renn2z. (He repaired the 
city.) 19. Small brass. Sori Invicro. 20. RK. Vicror1aGerm. The 
Germans were driven from Gaul with immense loss ; nine kings submit- 
ted, and sixteen thousand German youth were taken into the Roman 
army. 

XXXVIII. CARUS, Pretorian Prefect under Probus, succeeded that prince by election of the army, 
A. D. 282, at the age of fifty-two. He was killed in his tent by lightning, in a campaign against Persia, 
about one year after. 

26. Brass. Imp. Carus P. F. Ave. HR. Sres Pusuica. P. xxt. 
27. KR. Pax Exencir. xxt. 

XXXIX. CARINUS and NUMERIAN, sons of Carus, succeeded their father, A. D. 283. The former 
was plunged in debauchery ; the latter, a virtuous youth, contracted a disease of the eyes in grief for his 


parent, which obliged him to travel in a close litter. In this hidden place he was murdered by his am- 
bitious father-in-law, Aper, A. D. 234. Carinus also died by violence, a year after. 
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29. Small brass. M. Avr(elius) Carinus Nos(ilis) C(esar). RB. 
Princip: Juvent. 30. Pretas Avec. (These two were struck before 
the death of Carus.) 31. Washed brass, of Macnia Ursica, a lady 
known only by her coins, but supposed to be the wife of Carinus. K. 
Venus Genetrix. cb. 32. Brass, of the same. JK. Venus Vicrrix. 

33. Base silver. Divo Nicriniano. This deified youth is supposed 
to have been a son of Carinus. cb. 34. Base silver, of JuLianus, 
usurper. cb, 35. Gold. KB. Avur(elius) Numerianus Nos. C. BR. 
Princip! Juvent. 36. Silver. Be. Pieras Avuce. cb. 37. Brass. 
Ime. Numertanus Aue. KE. Piztas Avec. 38. R. Proviventia Avae. 
xx1. 39. Brass, same legends as the gold coin. 

XL. DIOCLETIAN, a master spirit, though born a slave, received the Empire from the army, A. D. 
285, at the age of forty. The next year he associated MAXIMIAN HERCULES; and in 292, the two 
called to their aid GaLer1us and Constantius Cu.orus, as Cesars, and the Empire was divided into 
four jurisdictions ; Diocletian in the East, Maximian over Italy and Africa, Galerius in the region be- 
tween the Adriatic and Euxine, and Constantius in the West. The two Emperors abdicated in 305. 
This long reign was signalized by the increase of despotism, by incessant wars, and by a systematic 
effort to root out Christianity. 

41. Gold. Drioctetianus P. F. Ave. KE. Jovi Conser. Avec. 

42. Silver. HB. XCVI. Ag. (Struck at Aquileia, in Italy.) 43. RB. 
The Emperor and officers sacrificing before a camp. Virtus Mitirum. 

44. Brass. HB. Jovi Turatort Avec. ‘ To Jupiter, defender of the 
Emperors.” 45. &. Genio Porutt Romani. Ag. P. “To the Genius 
of the Roman People.” 46. ®. Vor. XX., within a wreath. 

47. Concorpia Minitum. 49. Gold. Imp. C. M. A. Maximranus 
Ave. KE. Virtuti Hercunis. 50. Silver. B. Same as No. 44. 

51. BR. As on No. 41. cb. 52. Brass. D(omino) N(ostro) Maxrmt- 
ANo Beatissivo Sen. Auc. ‘ To our most blessed lord Maximian the 
elder.” 53. R. Gento Avec. et Casarum N. N. Ka. (Carthage mint.) 

54. As No. 47. 55. Imp. Carausius P. F. Aue. BK. Pax Auc. This 
remarkable man was a Roman admiral on the coast of Britain. In 287 
he seized upon that island, made it an empire for himself, and forced 
an acknowledgment of his claim by the Roman Emperors. He reigned 
with éclat for six years, when he fell by the hand of his minister Allec- 
tus; who was subdued by the forces of Constantius, two years after, 
295. (The coins extant of these two usurpers or emperors are com- 
paratively few, although they are of considerable variety in device. 
This specimen was lately dug up in England.) 

XLI. The administration now presents a confused multitude of Augusti and Caesars. GALERIUS 
and CONSTANTIUS CHLORUS, succeeding their patrons in 305, Severus and Maximin Daza were 
called to take part in the government. In 306, the restless Max. Hercules returned to the Empire 
with his son MAXENTIUS; Severus was made Emperor; Constantius died (in Britain), and his son 
ConsTanTINng took the rank of Cesar. In 307, Severus died, and LICINIUS became an Emperor. 308, 
Maximin Daza assumed the purple in the East, and Constantine in the West, so that the Romans now 
supported the burden of siz emperors, each with his court and camp. Four of these died or were killed 
nearly at the same time: Maximian in 310; Galerius, 311; Maxentius, 312; and Maximin Daza, 313. 
History hesitates to decide which was the greatest tyrant. 

58. Silver. ConstantiusCas. KB. As No. 43. 59. Small brass. R. 
Concorp1A Mititum. 60. Small brass, of Theodora, second wife of 
Constantius. 62. Silver, of Galerius. Maximianus Nos. C. R. A 
camp; Virtus Mizitum. 63. Brass. Imp. C. Gax(erius) Vat(erius) 
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Maximianvs P. F. Avc. EB. Genito Imreratoris. 64. R. As No. 45. 
65. Brass, of Valeria, wife of Galerius. 66. Brass, of Severus. KR. 
Satvis Avec. et Cas. Fer. Kart. 67. Do., of Maximin Daza. RK. 
As No. 63. 68. Small brass, of the same. 69. Brass, of Maxentius, 
RK. Conserv. Urs. Suz. “ Preserver of his own city.” 70. Small 
brass, of Romulus, infant son of Maxentius. 

XLII. CONSTANTINE the Great, succeeding his father in the West in 306, had but one colleague, 
or competitor, remaining in 313. LICINIUS, his brother-in-law, reigned in the East; and after various 
collisions and compacts, the latter was forced to yield his throne in 323, and his life the year after. 
Constantine, remaining sole Emperor, restored peace and solidity to the Empire, built a new capital 
(Constantinople), and established Christianity as the state religion. He died in 337, at the age of sixty- 
three. 

73. Gold. Constantinus Macnus. RK. Jupiter standing ; Jovi Con- 
servatori Aucc. TS. B. This must have been struck before his con- 
version to Christianity (in 311), or before his open avowal of it. 

75. Small brass. HK. Sori Invicro Comiti. (The sense is obscure.) 
76. KR. A camp; Provipentia Avec. 177. R. Mars standing; Marri 
ConsERVATORI. 

[There is a rare type extant, not in this collection, bearing the mono- 
gram of Christ, and the legend In noc Sicno Vinc(es), the Latin version 
of Touto Nika (Gr.), “ By this (sign) conquer.” This sign was the 
appearance of a splendid cross in the heavens, which, as he affirmed 
some years afterwards, was presented to his view, near Milan, on his 
march against Maxentius ; and to which he attributed both his victory 
and his conversion. It is remarkable as the introduction of the Christian 
emblems, which become more and more common, until scarce any thing 
else appears on the coins. See the series of the Lower Empire. 

78. Silver. Fiav(ia) Max(ima) Favsta Ave. EB. The Empress 
suckling two infants; Sres Rerpusticz. Sirmrum. (She was the daugh- 
ter of Maximian, sister of Maxentius, and wife of Constantine. Having 
caused the death of Crispus by a false charge, she was condemned by 
the Emperor to the same fate, 326, after a union of nineteen years.) 
cb. 79. Small brass, same type. 80. Same figure, with Satus Ret- 
Pustic&. 81. Jun(ius) Crispus Nos(ilis)Cas. HK. Virtus Exercir. 
Crispus was the son of Constantine, and a favorite of the army ; but was 
put to death on an accusation of the Empress, his step-mother, 326. 

82. RK. Vicr(orie) Lzrz Princ. Perr. Siscia. 83. Silver. Fx(avius) 
Detmatius Nos. Czs. He was a nephew of Constantine, and governed 
Greece ; killed by the soldiers, 337. cb. 84. Small brass, of the same. 
RB. Gionia Exercitus. 85. Brass. Imp. Lic(inianus) Licinivs P. F. 
Ave. KB. As No. 73. 86. Small brass; same reverse. 87. BK. as No. 
75. 88. Small brass, of the younger Licinius. (Put to death, 326, at 
the age of eleven years.) 


XLIIL The Empire now underwent another division and reunion. CONSTANTINE II. had the 
‘West ; CONSTANS the middle provinces, with Italy ; and CONSTANTIUS II. the East. The first 
fell in a war with his next brother, A. D. 340 ; the second was overcome by Magnentius, 350; and from 
the overthrow of that usurper, in 353, Constantius II. remained sole Emperor, finishing a long and in- 
glorious reign in 361, aged forty-four. 


89. Gold. No legend around the head. KH. Constantinus Czsar. 


90. Silver. HW. Voris XXX. Muttis XXXX. Anr. (for the mint at 
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Antioch.) 91. Small brass. Consrantinus Junior Nos. C. R. 
Groria Exercitus. 92. &. Czsarum Nosrrorum. Vor. V. 

93. K. Same, with Vor. X. 94. RB. A camp; Provipentia Czss. 
95. Gold. Constans Aueustus. KB. Victoria DD. NN. Avec. Tr. 
On a shield held by two genii or angels, Vor. X. Mutt. XX. See No. 
101. 96. Brass. K. A soldier holding the military ensign or labarum, 
on which is the monogram of Christ. Fet(icium) Temp(orum) Repara- 
tio. ‘ The restoration of happy times.” 97. Small brass. KB. as No. 
95, except the shield. 98. ConstantiNopotis. Helmeted head, per- 
sonifying the new city. 99. Gold. Fr. Juz. Constantius Perr. Ave. 
BR. A shield, with Vor. XX. Mutt. XXX. Legend, Groria Retrvus- 
tick. Smnt. 100. Gold quinarius. BK. Victoria Aveusti. Vor. 
XXX. 101. Silver. KB. Votis XXV. Muttis XXX. Ant. (This in- 
scription, the style of which now becomes common, is a brief way of 
saying, that the Emperor has renewed or accomplished his inaugural 
vow twenty-five times, i. e. has enjoyed the title of Augustus, or Cesar, 
for twenty-five years, and it is hoped that he will complete at least as 
many as thirty ; this is the only plausible interpretation of Mutt. XXX. 
It seems but a feeble compliment to a monarch ; however, as will be 
seen by the next coin, as soon as he had accomplished Votis XXX., the 
wish was ready for Mutt. XXXX.) 102. BR. Voris XXX. Mutris 
XXXX. It must be counted from the time he was created Cesar by his 
father, in 323. 103. Brass. A soldier leading a child; Fe. Temp. 
Reparatio. The favorite legend of Constantine’s family. 

104. K. Grorra Romanorum. 105. Sm. brass. Constantius Jun. 
Nos. C. K. A globe ona pedestal. 106. R. Groria Exercitvs. 

107. K. Vor. XX. Mutt. XXX. 108. Silver, of Vetranio, a Roman 
general and usurper, in Pannonia ; reigned ten months. cb. 

109. Brass, of Magnentius, a more formidable usurper, in Gaul ; 
reigned three years, and was subdued, after refusing a share of the 
Empire offered by Constantius, 353. 110. Sm. brass, of the same. 

111. Silver, of Decentius, brother and coadjutor of Magnentius. 

112. Large silver, of the same. The Christian symbol behind the 
head. cb. 


XLIV. JULIAN, nephew of Constantine the Great, was famous for his efforts to bring back the 
Empire to paganism, chiefly by his pen. Some real reforms were also brought about in the government 
and the manners at court. But the desire of figuring as a conqueror led him into Persia, from whence 
he with difficulty effected a retreat, and on the way lost his life, 363, at the age of thirty-two, and after 
a reign of two years, counting from the death of Constantius II., or about three from his elevation by 
the army at Paris. 


113. Gold. Ft(avius) Ci(audius) Jutianus P. P. Avc. HB. Virtus 
Exercitus Romanorum. Siem. 114. Silver. D(ominus) N(oster) 
Ft.,&c. KB. Vor. X.,Mutt. XX. Counting from his Cesarship. — The 
long beard recalls the derision of the citizens of Antioch, where he win- 
tered, and the consequent production of the Misopogon, one of the Em- 
peror’s literary efforts. 115. Large brass. HK. The sacred bull Apis; 
Securitas Rerpun(lice). Const. Julian was partial to the Egyptian 
deities. 116. Small brass, of the same. 117. Small brass of Helena, 
wife of Julian, and sister of Constantius II. Sxcuriras Reipusiicz. 
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XLV. Whilst the generals were in conclave, the soldiers proceeded to elect JOVIAN, a subordinate 
officer, and a man of no pretensions. He survived his elevation only seven months, A. D. 364. Chris- 
tianity was restored to imperial favor. 

123. Brass. D. N. Jovianus P. P. Auc. EB. Vor. V. Mutr. X. 
Sirm. 124. BR. The same, except the mint-mark, which is Sis. (When 
these pieces were struck, the imperial vow for five years was evidently 
just assumed, not completed ; showing that these dates are to be vari- 
ously understood.) 

XLVI. VALENTINIAN L, son of Count Gratian, received the Empire from the army, and at their 
instance placed his brother VALENS over the Eastern provinces. The tendency towards a division of 
Rome was thus accelerated. The former died 375, having reigned eleven years; the latter survived him 
three years, and was burnt to death in a cottage, where he had taken shelter in battle. 

129. Gold. Head and titles of Valentinian. KE. Vicrorra Avec. Tr. 
Os. 130. Silver. KB. Vor. X. Mutt. XX. Ant. 131. Small brass. 
R. The Christian cipher on a military standard ; GLor1a RomMANnorvum. 
Sisc. 182. KB. Securitas Reipusticz. 133. Silver. Urss Roma. 
Tres. 134. Small brass. Restitvuror Rerpusricz. Sis. 

135. Securitas Reipusiicz. 136. Silver, of Procopius, a usurper at 
Constantinople. cb. 

XLVII. GRATIAN, a youth, and VALENTINIAN IL, a child, succeeded to the throne of their father 
in the West, 375. On the death of Valens, they associated the famous Theodosius, of Spain, who was 
stationed in the East. Gratian fell in 383, at the age of twenty-four, while on the march against a 
usurper in Gaul; his brother perished by the hand of an assassin in 392, aged twenty-one ; and the whole 
Empire remained to Theodosius. 

137. Gold. Head and titles of Gratian. KB. As No. 129. 

138. Silver. BK. Unss Roma. Tr. Ps. 139. Brass. KB. Reparario 
Reipusticz. P.Con. 140. Small brass.. RK. Securitas Reirusricz. 
Sis. 141. Brass. D. N. Magnus Maximus P. F. Ave. KE. As on No. 
139. <A usurper in Gaul, who maintained his power four years, 383- 
387. 142. Gold. ‘ Head and titles of Valentinian, jun. BK. As No. 129. 

143. Brass. BK. As No. 139. 144. Smallest brass. KE. Satus Rer- 
PUBLICE. 

XLVIII. THEODOSIUS I. was called to a participation of the Empire in 379, at the age of thirty- 
three. He became sole Emperor in 392, and was the last to enjoy that distinction. In 395 he expired, 
after an illustrious reign, and left the realm to be divided between his two sons. 

145. Gold. Head and titles of Theodosius. B. As No. 129. 

146. Small silver. Vor. Mutt. XXXX. 147. Brass. KB. Reparatio 
Rerpus. Sis. 148. KR. As No. 131. 149. Small brass. Concorpia 
Avece. Sis. 150. Brass, of Flacilla, Empress. RB. A female figure, 
and the Christian monogram. Satus Rerpusiicz. Cons. 

XLIX. From the accession of Honorius, in 395, about eighty years elapsed to the extinction of the 
Western Empire. The period was marked by a succession of feeble or nominal princes; by the daring 
inroads of barbarians; the loss, one by one, of the provinces of Britain, Gaul, Spain, and Africa; and 
finally the establishment of a Gothic monarchy in Italy itself. 

153. Gold, of HONORIUS. K. As No. 129. (Died in 423.) 

154. Silver. KB. Virtus Romanorum. (A remarkable legend for the 
times.) 155. Brass. Ht. Imperfect. 156. Silver, of CONSTANTIUS 
III., associate of Honorius, for seven months only. cd. 

158. Silver. JOHN, secretary to Honorius, afterwards a usurper of 
the throne, 425. cb. 159. Gold, of VALENTINIAN III.  Placidius. 
HB. As No. 129. (425-455.) 160. Silver, of Justa Grata Honoria, 
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sister of the preceding. HR. A figure holding a large cross upright; 
Bono Rerrusticz. Conos. ch. 163. Gold, of SEVERUS IIL An 
¥mperor created by Ricimer, a barbarian general in the Roman service, 
and really at the head of affairs. FB. As No. 129. (461 -465.) 

166. Silver, of lia Euphemia, wife of Anthemius. cb. 168. Silver, 
of OLYBRIUS, Emperor for three months. 472. cb. 169. Small 
gold, of JULIUS NEPOS. RK. A cross; Conos. 474. Romulus Au- 
gustus, commonly styled AUGUSTULUS, the last, and merely nominal 
Emperor, was deposed by Odoacer, 475. The Roman Empire in the 
West is usually considered as ended at this date. 


DIVISION VI. 
BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 


Art the death of Theodosius I., A.D. 395, the Empire was divided 
between his two sons, Arcadius and Honorius, the former ruling at Con- 
stantinople, the latter at Rome. Although no formal or absolute separa- 
tion between the East and West was intended by this arrangement (for 
it had often been practised before), yet such was the ultimate effect. It 
is not easy to mark the extent of the later Roman Empire, either as to 
time or territory. Even after the imperial line in the West had ceased 
(A.D. 475), there was more or less recognition of the sovereign au- 
thority of the Emperor at Constantinople, by the barbaric kings, and the 
popes, in Italy ; and Justinian (A. D. 534-553), by his renowned gen- 
erals, Belisarius and Narses, vindicated his title to that region, and to 
Africa. The crowning of Charlemagne at Rome, A.D. 800, and his 
proclamation as Emperor of the West* by Pope Leo III., seems to be 
the most decided limitation of the power of the | Yet Emperor, and a 
proper commencement for the distinctive name of “ Byzantine,” “ East- 
ern,” or “ Lower” Empire. But, as the authority of the monarch at 
Constantinople was, on the whole, but feebly acknowledged, and more 
feebly felt, west of the Adriatic Sea, from the time of the division as 
above stated (395), there is a propriety in dating the Byzantine Empire 
from that event; and a mixture of unfitness in still designating it, as all 
historians and numismatists do, as the Roman Empire. This is espe- 
cially realized as we descend to the last days of the Greek dynasty, and 
find scarce any part of the immense dominion left, except its trembling 
capital. But the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, in 1453, 
affords an undisputed resting-point. 

The coins of this division, if of no interest as works of art, farther than 
to prove the extreme degeneracy of taste and skill, are equal to any as 
curiosities, and as illustrations of history. 


* This title has precariously descended almost to our own day. When the Emperor 
of Germany changed his title to Emperor of Austria (A. D. 1804), he dropped the old 
honorary suffix, Romanus Imperator. But historians scarcely speak of the Home En- 
pire as properly continued pater the successors of Charlemagne. 
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Although the series takes in eight centuries of time, there is a general 
similarity of tone, especially if we start with the second Theodosius ; so 
that one may be sure, by a casual glance at any of them, that it is 
Byzantine, and not Roman proper. However, they fairly admit of sub- 
division, and it is not a forced coincidence which places the line at A. D. 
811, about midway in the whole series.* 

Previous to Michael I. (811-813), we have these peculiarities. On 
the gold and silver (there is but little of the latter) we have the Emperor, 
head and bust, and always front face; on the reverse, the monotonous 
and unjustifiable Vicroria Ave., at least not justifiable in any other 


sense than that the Augustus had triumphed over his predecessor., 


Within this legend, on a high throne, the cross stands conspicuous and 
erect. As for the copper coins, there is not much variation from the 
colossal and unintelligible M, K, or I, occupying the field of the reverse. 
Occasionally, when the imperial power was divided, a number of heads 
or figures were crowded upon the coin, on both sides. 

But from the accession of Michael Rhangabe, we observe a new phase 
in the coinage, and a more decided display of religious sentiment. The 
bust or full length of Christ, signalized by the nimbus and legend Insys 
XPISTYS, NICA(tor), Or REX REGNANTIYM, or basILEys basILE(on), expres- 
sive of his preéminence as Conqueror, and King of kings, generally 
occupies one side of the gold and silver coins ; on the reverse, the Em- 
peror is sometimes alone, and sometimes shares the space with the Virgin, 
MHP @Y, (Mater Theou, “ Mother of God,”) the two holding aloft, and 
between them, the standard of the cross. The imperial heads or faces, 
which in the former series seemed to follow the usual human outline, are 
here fantastically compressed into triangles or trapeziums. As we near 
the crusading era, the figures are nearly all at full length, standing or 
sitting. ‘The legends also have completed the transition from the Latin 
language to the Greek. On the copper, the vast letters M, K, &c., are 
nearly superseded by inscriptions, to the same effect as above cited, oc- 
cupying the field. It is remarkable, however, that while the reading on 
the copper is quite conspicuous and distinct, that of the gold and silver 
is so affectedly minute, that a modern eye can scarcely make it out 
without a magnifier. 

(It should be here explained, that we continue the use of the numis- 
matic term brass, in the lower coinage, although copper seems to be 
more proper, in every case.) 


8. Gold, of ARCADIUS, Emperor. 395-408. Victoria Avcce. 
9. Silver. BR. Virtus Romanorum. 10, 11. Middle brass. Gtorta 
Romanorum. 12. Small br. Virtus Exerciti. 13. Very small br. 


* That is, by leaving off at about A. D. 1300 ; there are no coins certainly known 
later than Andronicus II., who reigned 1282 - 1328. 

The coincidence is more remarkable in another respect. The war against the use 
of images, which agitated both church and state from the time of the edict of Leo the 
Isaurian, 726, was brought to an end about 800, by the defeat of the Iconoclasts, The 
renewed worship or veneration of images was, no doubt. one cause of the marked 
change in the devices of the coinage, as stated further on. 
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Satus Rerevs. 15. Gold, of THEODOSIUS II., son of Arcadius, and 
Emperor. 408-450. Imp. XXXXII. Cos. XVII. P. P. 

16. Small br. Concorpia Avec. Expresses a season of harmony be- 
tween the Eastern and Western Emperors. 17. Gold, of MARCIAN. 
450-457. B.as No.8. 18.Gold. LEOI. 457-474. The usual 
BR. Vicrorta Avec. 19. Gold. ZENO. 474-491. 20. Gold. 
ANASTASIUS. 491-518. 22. Large brass. M. 23. Middle br. 
K. E. 24. Small br. K. 25. Very small br. I. By this series, the 
mysterious initials, already mentioned, would seem to stand for denomi- 
nations of coin; but some subsequent instances rather oppose this in- 
ference. 26. Gold, of JUSTIN I. 518-527. 27, 28, 29. Large and 
middle brasses, of the same. 30. Gold, of JUSTINIAN I. 527-565. 
(Died at the age of 82.) 31, 32, 33. Large and middle brasses of the 
same ; Anno XIIII—XVI—XVIIII. They do not answer to our pre- 
conceptions of the era of the Civil Code and Pandects. 

34. Small silver coin of GELIMAR, king of the Vandals in Africa. 
(His kingdom was overthrown, and himself captured, by Belisarius, 
A. D. 534. He was honorably treated, and provided for, by Justinian.) 
D. N. RX. GELIMA. Head of the prince. 36. Gold, of JUSTIN II. 
565-578. 37, 38. Large brass of Justin, with Sophia, Empress. 

39. Large br., of TIBERIUS II. anno vi. 578-582. 40. Gold, 
of MAURICE. 582-602. 41, 42. Large and small br., of the same. 
ANNO x.—1. 43. Gold, of FOCAS (as it is on the coins), usually 
spelt Phocas. 602-610. 44. Large br., of the same. 45. Middle br., 
Phocas, and Leontia, Empress. 46. Gold, of HERACLIUS I. 610- 
640. Heads of the Emperor and son. 47. Large silver, of the same. 
(Weighs 100 grs.) 48, 49, 50. Large and middle brasses, of the same. 
51. Silver, of CONSTANS IL 641-668. 52. Gold, of CONSTAN. 
TINE IV., surnamed PocGonatus, on account of his beard, which is 
conspicuous, 668-685. 53. Sm. brass, of the same. 

54. Gold, of JUSTINIAN II. 685-711. The loss of his nose, with 
his throne, occasioned the surname of Ruainotmetus. 57. Gold, of 
ANASTASIUS IL 713-716. 58, 59, 60. Small brasses of LEO IIL, 
the Isaurian. 717-741. 61. Gold, of MICHAEL I. Rhangabe. 
811-813. HK. Head of Christ; thsys xristos. 62. Pale gold; the 
same head, with 1c. xc. 63. Large brass, of MICHAEL I1., with The- 
ophilus. 820-829. 64. Gold, of THEOPHILUS. 829-842. R. 
Heads of his sons. 65, 66. Large brass, of the same. 

67. Gold, of BASIL I. 866-886. HK. Figure of Christ, sitting; 
ths XRS REX REGNATIHM. (The spelling of those times was not criti- 
cally exact.) 68. Middle brass, of Basil and his sons. 69, 70. Middle 
br., of LEO VL. surnamed the Wise. 886-911. KE. Leoh Eh 6£0 
Basitevs romEoh. “ Leo, in (or under) God, King of the Romans.” 
Basileus was then considered an equivalent to Imperator or Autocrator. 

71. Middle brass, of Leo and his brother Alexander. Leoh s. AvEx- 
Aheros (so spelt) basi. romEoh. This, as in the previous coin, is an 
inscription, spread over the whole reverse of the piece. 

72. Gold, of ROMANUS L., with his son Christophorus. 919-944, 
73. Gold, of CONSTANTINE X., with his son Romanus II. 911- 
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959. A part of the time he was colleague with RomanusI. 174. Mid- 
dle br., of Constantine alone. '75. Same, of Constantine, and his mother 
Zoé. ‘76, Same, of ROMANUS II. 959-963. KE. As No. 69. 

78. Gold, of NICEPHORUS II. PHOCAS. 963-969. See frontis- 
piece, No. 4. 79, 80, 81. Large brasses, of JOHN ZIMISCES. 969- 
975. Large inscriptions on the rev., of “ Jesus Christ, King of kings,” 
with slight variety. 82.Same. ic. xc. NI KA., arranged in the four 
angles of across. ‘ Jesus Christ, the Conqueror.” 85. Large thin silver, 
of CONSTANTINE XII. Monomachus. 1042-1054. KB. The Virgin 
standing with uplifted hands. 86. Gold, of ROMANUS IV. 1068- 
1071. The Emperor and Virgin standing side by side; the latter with 
her hand on the Emperor’s head. HK. Christ, seated. 

87. Gold, of the same, and nearly the same devices. 88. Pale gold, 
concave, or “incuse.” Michael VII. 1071-1078. 89. Pale gold, 
incuse. NICEPHORUS III. Botoniates. 1078-1081. The Emper- 
or at full length, holding the globe and labarum. 90. Same, in gold, 
except the Emperor in half-length. 92. Gold, of ALEXIUS I. Com- 
nenus. 1081-1118. AEXI@. AECrOT. To. KOMNHMO. ‘“ Alexius 
Comnenus, despot.” 93. Gold, of the same. HK. Figure of Christ 
seated, as if in the act of teaching; holding in one hand the Sacred 
Scriptures, the other hand uplifted. 1c. xc. 95. Gold, of JOHN II. 
Comnenus, surnamed the Handsome. 1118-1143. 

96. Gold, of MANUEL I. Comnenus, surnamed Porphyrogenitus, 
* Born to the purple.” 1143-1180. (It was somewhat a rare honor to 
be born to a reigning Emperor, and actually to succeed him, the two 
conditions requisite to this title, which occurs in several instances.) 

97, 98. Silver, of the same. 99, 100. Small br., of the same. 

101. Middle br., ANDRONICUS I. 1183-1185. 102. Small br., 
ISAAC II. Angelus. 1185-1203. 103, 104. Coins in middle brass, 
bearing the head of Christ, with 1c. xc. on one side, and an ornamented 
cross on the other; they are believed to be of the brief dynasty of Latin 
princes, or Crusaders, who turned aside from their way to Jerusalem, 
A.D. 1203, to capture Constantinople. They retained the Byzantine 
Empire, or a large part of it, near sixty years. The throne was re- 
stored to the Greek dynasty by the victories of Michael VIII. Paleolo- 
gus, A.D. 1261. 106. Pale gold, of ANDRONICUS II. Paleologus. 
1282-1328. KB. The Virgin, with uplifted hands, surrounded by the 
walls of Constantinople. 

107, 108, 109. Small silver, doubtfully ascribed to John V. and John 
VIII., the latter of whom died A.D. 1448, five years before the final 
triumph of the Turks. 113. A leaden seal, of the Byzantine Empire. 





Greek Coins. 


GREEK COINS. 


Tue second general division of antique coins is the Greek. The in- 
vention of coinage belongs to the Greeks ; and by them it was carried 
to as great perfection as was attained in ancient times. The date of the 
invention, as well as the exact locality, is uncertain; but it is most prob- 
able that coined money was not known earlier than seven centuries be- 
fore the Christian era. 

The coins of this division comprise not only those of Greece and her 
colonies, but of those countries which were overrun by the Macedonian 
conqueror, and over whom Greek generals established themselves and 
their successors. Hence they include Greece proper, Sicily, Southern 
Italy, and more western points in Europe, and Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, Persia, and Bactria, during all that time in which the Grecian 
name was most illustrious in the world, and the Roman was preparing 
to supplant it. 

They are easily subdivided into the Repuntics and Monarcuies. 

Of the first sort, there seem to have been not less than one thousand 
cities, colonies, and petty states, who coined their own money, and left 
an endless, perhaps useless, study for modern antiquarians. Many of 
them are interesting, but we consider them sufficiently represented in 
our moderate collection. 

In the second class, it has been found necessary to include a few 
which are not inscribed with Greek characters, nor are in any sense 
Grecian ; such as the daric, the shekel, the fire-worship series of Persia, 
the barbarian coins of Bactria: they were not sufficient, nor sufficiently 
congruous, to form a third general division. 


GREEK REPUBLICS. 


1. ABYDOS. Silvy. 2. ACHAIA. Silv. 3. EGEA. Silv. 

4,5,6. AEGINA. Silv. Three sizes; the largest weighs 170 grs., 
and is worn ; the smallest 13 grs. A®gina had a different standard from 
most other parts of Greece. The device of a tortoise is emblematic of 
the island, lying securely in the water. The large and small pieces, 
having no reverse except the marks of the stake on which they were 
laid in coining, are believed to date near the origin of the art, and may 
be twenty-five hundred years old. The middle piece seems of a later 
era. 7. AEZANIS. Br. 8. AGRIGENTUM. Silv. 9. Do. Br. 

10. ALEXANDRIA, of the Troad. Br. 12. AMASIA. Br. 

14. AMISUS. Silv. 15. AMPHIPOLIS. Silv. This specimen 
weighs but seven grains; value less than two cents. A small morsel, 
to be handed down so many centuries. 16 to 19. APOLLONIA. Silv. 

20. ARADUS. Silv. 25. ARGOS, Acarnania. Silv. 26. Do. 
Peloponnesus. Silv. 28. ATHENS. Silver, tetradrachm ; weighs 
266 grs.; value about 68 cents. Obverse, a head of Minerva, of very 
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ancient style ; reverse, a large owl, with the letters A © E, initials of 
Athens. The devices are in the boldest relief, and the general style of 
the coin, coupled with historical facts, indicates an age of twenty-one to 
twenty-three centuries. 

The proverbial saying of the Greeks, “‘ taking owls to Athens,” was of the same import as the modern 
one of “‘ carrying coals to Newcastle’’ (or, as we should say, to Pottsville). 

29. Electrotype copy of the reverse of No. 28. 30,31. ATHENS. 
Br. 33. BEREA. Br. 34. BLAUNDOS. Br. 35. BOEOTIA. Silv. 

36. BRUTTII. Br. 37. CAMPANIA, Syria. Br. 38.CATANA. 
cb. Silv. 39. CHALCIS, of Eubeea. Silv. 40. Do., of Macedonia. 
Br. 42. CHERSONESUS TAURICA. Silv. 43. CLAZOMENE. 
Br. 44. CNOSUS, of Crete. Br. The reverse shows a ground-plan 
of the famous labyrinth. 46. CORCYRA magna. Silv. 

49-54. CORCYRA nigra. Br. 57-61. CORINTH. Silv. No. 
57, tetradrachm, is of beautiful workmanship. Obverse, head of Mi- 
nerva; reverse, Pegasus, or the winged horse. 62. CORINTH. Br. 

63. COTIACUM. Br. 64.CYRENE. Br. 65. CYZICUS. Br. 

66, 67, 68. DYRRACHIUM. Silv. 69. Do. Br. 70. EPHESUS, 
Ionia. Silv. 71. EPIRUS. Silv. 73. EUBCEA. Silv. 74. GELAS, 
Silv. 75.Do. Br. 76. HERACLEA, of Lucania. Silv. 78. Do., 
of Macedonia. Silv. 80. HISTRGEA. Silv. 81. ILISTCEA. Silv. 

82. ISTRUS. Silv. 83. LARISSA. Silv. 84. LAMPSACUS. Br. 

85. LESBOS. Silv. 86. LETE. Silv. 87. LOCRI. Silv. 

88. LOCRI. Br. 89. LEUCADIA. Br. 91,92, MACEDONIA. 
Silv. 93. MAMERTINI. Br. 94. MARONEA. Silv. 95. Do. Br. 

97, 98, 99. MASSILIA. Silv. These are interesting, as belonging to 
a colony of Greeks who, to escape the oppressions of a Persian governor, 
emigrated to the coast of Gaul (about six hundred years before Christ), 
and settled upon the spot now known as Marseilles. The finished work- 
manship attests their civilization ; in which respect they are said to have 
exerted great influence upon the surrounding Gauls. 

100. MILETUS. Br. 101. MYCONUS. Br. 102. MYSIA. Br. 

103, 104. NEAPOLIS, of Campania (Naples). Silv. 105, 106, 
107. Do. Br. 108. NEAPOLIS, Macedonia. Silv. 110. NEMAU- 
SUS, Greek colony in France ; now Nismes. Obverse, bears the heads 
of Augustus and Agrippa, in whose day this was struck. 

111. OENIADH. Br. 113. PA2STUM. Br. 115. PANORMUS. 
Br. 116. PARIUM. Silv. 117. PELLE. Br. 118. PERGAMUS. 
Silv. 119. PHARSALIA. Silv. 120. PHARUS. Br. 

121. PHOCIDIS. Silv. 122. PHGENIA. Br. 123. PYTOPOLIS. 
Silv. 124. RHEGIUM. Silv. 126, 127. RHODES. Silv. 

128. RHODES. Br. 129. SARDIS. Br. 130. SICYON, island. 
Silv. 131. Do., Achaia. Silv. 133. SIDE. Silv. 

134, 135. SIPHNUS. Silv. 136.Do. Br. 138. SMYRNA. Br. 

139. SYRACUSE. Silv. 140. Do. Br. 141. TARENTUM. Silv. 

142, 148. TAUROMENIUM. Br. 146. TEANUM. Br. 

147. TENEDOS, of the Troad. Br. 148. THASUS. Silv. 

149. THESSALY. Silv. 150. THESSALONICA. Silv. 

153, 154. THRACE. Silv. 157, 158. VELIA. Silv. 
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GREEK MONARCHIES. 
MACEDON. 


Tuts kingdom was founded about eight hundred years before Christ ; 
four hundred and fifty years later, it was enlarged by the conquests of 
Philip, and became still more conspicuous from the military career of 
his son, Alexander the Great. But the kingdom began to decline at his 
death, and at length, B.C. 148, became a province of the Roman 
Empire. 


9. Small silver coin, of one of the early kings, uncertain which, but evi- 
dently earlier than Alexander I., who flourished about B.C. 500. It bears 
the Macedonian horse on the obverse, and there is no reverse except the 
punch-marks. 10, 11. Bronze coins of Amynras Il. B.C. 398 - 371. 

12. Gold stater of Putuir Il. B.C. 371-336. 13. Silver tetradrachm, 
of the same. 14. Hemidrachm, of the same. 15. Bronze coin, of the 
same. 

17. Gold stater of Atexanper III. (THe creat.) B.C. 336-323. 
Obverse, head of Minerva ; reverse, a female figure, with wings, repre- 
senting Victory, and bearing a trident. 18, 19. Tetradrachms of the 
same. The head represents Hercules, clothed with the lion’s skin ; but 
it is believed that a likeness of Alexander is also intended. Reverse, 
figure of Jupiter seated, holding an eagle. Legend, AAEZANAPOY. 
‘**( Money) of Alexander.” 

Alexander was so jealous of his personal appearance, as to allow the imitation of it, in painting, 
sculpture, or engraving by only three of his best artists; all mediocre hands were strictly forbidden to 


attempt it. 
The lion’s skin is said to have been displayed, as showing the descent of the Macedonian royal line, 


by Caraunus, from Hercules. It is curiously alluded to by the Emperor Constantine VL, Porphyro- 
genitus, writing in the tenth Christian century. ‘ The kings of Macedonia, instead of the crown, the 
diadem, and the purple, bear [upon their effigy] the skin of a lion’s head. More honorable to them is 
this than to be decked with pearls and precious stones.’’ 


20, 21, 22. Drachms, of the same. (No. 22 has a ring, and appears 
to have been worn as a pendent ornament; but how long ago is uncer- 
tain. Its being a fashion among the Oriental ladies of the present day 
is some proof that it was also the custom a thousand years ago, as the 
fashions there are said to undergo but little change.) 23. Drachm, of 
Putuip IIl., brother of Alexander. B.C. 323-316. 

25, 26. Bronze coins, of Cassanper. B.C. 316-299. 27. Bronze, 
of Poitier IV. B.C. 298. 28. Silver, of ALExanper IV. B.C. 298- 
294. 29, 30. Bronze, of the same. 

31-36. Bronze, of Anticonus I. B.C. 279 - 248. 

37. Tetradrachm, of Puitie V. Died B.C. 179. 

This piece is so remarkably brittle, that a slight fall broke it; yet, upon assay of a fragment, it was 
found to be 97 per cent. fine. 

38. Bronze coin, of Persevs. B.C. 179-168. He was taken by 
the Romans, and was the last king of Macedon. 

39. Small bronze; uncertain whose. 
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PERSIA. 


Tue ancient coins of the Persian Empire are divisible into three 
classes. 1. The earliest is that of the dynasty of Cyrus, which began 
B.C. 560, and ended with Darius IIL, B.C. 331, by the conquests of 
Alexander of Macedon. The first coinage is attributed to Darius L., 
who ascended the throne B. C. 521; from whose name the coins, whether 
of gold or silver, are usually called darics ; but they cannot now be 
assigned to any particular monarch. 2. The second series commences 
with the Greek domination. In the partition of the vast conquests of 
Alexander, Syria, Persia, and Bactria constituted one empire, under 
Seleucus, a Greek general. But at the end of half a century, Persia 
was erected into a separate monarchy by Arsaces, founder of the dynas- 
ty of Arsacide, which lasted from B.C. 256 to A. D. 223. The coins 
of this class bear inscriptions in Greek. 3. The rule of the Greeks was 
overthrown by Ardeshir, or Artaxerxes, a Persian, A. D. 223 — 226, the 
first of a new line of monarchs (called. Sassanides, from Sassan, the 
father of Ardeshir), who maintained the throne until A. D. 637, when 
Persia became a part of the empire of the Caliphs. The coins of this 
third division are in the ancient Persian or Pehlevi character and lan- 
guage, which, along with the worship of fire, were diligently restored by 
this native dynasty. 


41. Silver daric. Obverse, the figure of an archer; reverse, the 
marks of the stake on which the piece lay in coining. The weight is 
83} grs.; the fineness (by sp. gr. of two specimens) varies from 60 to 
80 per cent. There is no legend. The style of the coin indicates a 
high antiquity. 

43. Silver drachm, of Mithridates I., of the Arsacian line; B.C. 
156-134. The reverses of the Greek series are very similar, and 
generally to this effect: “The great and illustrious Arsaces, king of 
kings, and friend of the Greeks.” (Arsaces was the official name of 
every monarch of that line.) 

44. Drachm of Puraartes Il. B.C. 134-129. 45, 46, 47. Drachms, 
of Puraates Ill. B.C. 70-61. 

52. Potin (large size), of Poraates IV. B.C, 30-A.D. 13. 

54. Drachm, of Gotzares, A. D. 45-48. 


The foregoing are in a fair style of work, though inferior to the coins of the other Greek dynasties, 
especially of Syria and Egypt. The later specimens of the Arsacian line (of which we have a few, for 
temporary examination only) are very barbarous, indicating more attention to arms than to arts. Such 
is a specimen of Vologeses III., alias Arsaces XXVIII., about A. D. 190. 


57 — 67. Silver coins of the Sassanian kings. A. D. 223-637. 


The legends, although they have engaged the attention of the best numismatists, and that for a long 
period, cannot be satisfactorily made out; only the name of Shahpur (Sapor) can sometimes be dis- 
cerned. The reverse bears an altar, on which a fire is burning, attended by two magi, or priests. The 
earliest specimens are of good workmanship, in a bold style; but the devices of later times present little 
else than a confused jumble of lines. The silver appears to be of good quality ; the coins are remarka- 
bly thin, as compared with the Greek. 65 





Syria. 


. 


EGYPT. 


Tuts ancient realm had no coined money anterior to the Greek kings, 
a dynasty which resulted from the conquest by Alexander of Macedon, 
and began at his death. From the accession of Ptolemy I. to the death 
of the last Cleopatra (B. C. 323 to B.C. 30) is a period of two hundred 
and ninety-three years, interesting to the numismatist as well as to the 
historian. 


73. Silver tetradrachm of Protemy II., Poitapetpnus. B.C. 284- 
246. 74-78. Bronze coins of the Ptolemies, uncertain which. No. 
74 is an enormous coin, weighing over three ounces. 79. Bronze, of 
Creopatra, mother of Ptolemy VIII. 80. Bronze, of Protemy VIII. 
B.C. 116-106. 81. Bronze, of CLreoparra, wife of Mark Antony ; 
killed herself, B.C. 30. Egypt then became a province of the Roman 
Empire. 


SYRIA. 


Se.eucus, surnamed Nicator (conqueror), was the founder of the 
Grecian dynasty, called after his name the Seleucida, which ruled in 
Syria, B.C. 312 to B.C. 65. (See under Persia.) The coins of this 


series are for the most part in the best style of Greek workmanship ; the 
legends are simple and easily read. 


89. Silver tetradrachm, of Antiocuus Sorter, son of Seleucus; B.C. 
280-261. 90. Do., of Anriocuus the Great, B. C. 223-187. 91. Do., 
of Sexevcus, son of the preceding. B.C. 187-175. 92. Do., of 
Antiocuus Eprpxangs, also a son of Antiochus the Great, and famous 
for his wars with the Jews. B.C. 175-164. 93. Bronze coin of the 
same. The face bearded. 94. Tetradrachm, of Demerrivs Soren. 
B. C. 162-150. 95. Drachm, of Atexanper Baxas. B.C. 150-146. 

96. Tetradrachm of Demetrius II., Nicator. B.C. 146-144. 

97. Drachm of Antiocuus Dionysius. B.C. 143. 98, Tetradrachm 
of Antiocuus Sipetes. B.C. 1389-130. 99. Do., of Anriocuus 
Gryrus. B.C. 124-97. 100. Do., of Puitir, B.C. 93-86; twenty- 
first king of this dynasty, and the last but two. — Syria was subdued by 
Pompey, and made a Roman province, B.C. 65. 

101. Jewish shekel, of Simon Maccasevs, who flourished about 145 
B.C. The legends are in the Samaritan character ; on one side is the 
budding rod of Aaron, with “ Jerusalem the holy” ; on the other, a cup 
of incense, or pot of manna, and the legend * Shekel of Israel.” The 
weight is 217 grs. ; the fineness (by sp. gr.) about 95 per cent. ; eonse- 
quent value, fifty-five and a half cents. This specimen is one of the 
rarest and most remarkable in the collection. It is in fine preservation. 

102. A copy of the foregoing (made here) to show the reverse side. 

103. A shekel with similar devices, the legends being in the Hebrew 
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character. It is well known to be an invention, and is but a few centu- 
ries old. It weighs 197 grs.° 


This specimen was presented to the collection by the Bank of Pennsylvania. It had lain in the 
Branch Bank at Lancaster, sewed up in a buckskin cover, for many years; but no one knew how long, 
nor by whom it was deposited there. It is curious even as a fabrication. It is engraved in the old 
standard European books on ancient coins. 


104. Copy of the preceding (made here), showing the reverse. 


LESSER MONARCHIES OF GREECE, ASIA MINOR, ETC. 


105. Gold stater, of Lystmacnus, King of Thrace. B. C. 320. 

106. Silver tetradrachm, of the same. 107. Drachm, of the same 

108. Brass, of Ruametatces, King of Thrace; Augustus Cesar on 
the reverse. 109. Brass, of Parrazus, King of Pronia. 110, 111. Do., 
of AtexanpeRr II., of Epirus. 112. Do., of Ancarus, King of Edessa. 
113. Do., of Acatnoctes, of Sicily. 114. Drachm, of Putuistis. cb. 

115. Brass, of Hizro II. 116. Do., of Puintias. 117. Denarius of 
Jusa I., King of Numidia. 118. Brass, of Corys II., Bosphorus. 

47 Brass, of Prusias I., King of Bithynia. 121, 122. Do., of Pru- 
sis II. 

124. Drachm of Artaratues VII., King of Cappadocia. 125. Do., 
of Artoparzanes III. 

126. Small brass, of Acrirra II., of Judea. A.D. 48. 


BACTRIA (NOW BOKHARA AND CABUL). 


Tus remote Greek monarchy was founded about B.C. 250, by a se- 
. cession from the great Syro-Persian Empire. 

A large number of the coins of Bactria and adjacent regions were lately discovered by British officers 
in the service of the East India Company. The details of the manner, and the localities, in which they 
were found, may be seen in the recent work of Prof. Wilson, on the “ Antiquities and Coins of Afghan- 
istan ” ; where they are also fully and admirably illustrated. 

137, 138. Large and small brass (or copper), of Evxratipes, about 
B.C. 180. 1389. Silver, of Antimacnus, B.C. 140. 140-143. Silver, 
of Menanper, B.C. 126. 144. Brass, of the same. 145. Brass, of 
AGATHOKLES, who attempted to form a new monarchy, B. C. 135. 

146. Silver, of Apottopotus, B.C. 110. 147, 148. Brass, of the 
same. 149. Silver, of Hermavus, B.C. 98. 150, 151. Brass, of the 
same. — After this dynasty came a succession of Barbarian and Indo- 
Scythian princes, whose history is still more scanty and obscure. 

153. Brass, of Azes, B.C. 50. 154, 155, 156. Brass, of Sorter 
Meeas, ‘* the Great Deliverer,”» — name unknown. B.C. 

157 - 160. Brass, of Kapruises, supposed about A. D. 100. 

161-165. Brass, of Kanerxes, date unknown, but supposed not later 
than A.D. 300. 169, 170. Silver coins of Rajpoot princes, not later 
than A.D. 1200. 171-174. Silver Hindu coins, of the Middle Ages. 
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MODERN COINS. 


TuE subject of modern coins having been already largely discussed, 
in a recent work by the Assayers of this Mint, it will only be necessary 
here to call attention to a few of the more curious specimens. 


Unirep States. In this series we have the interesting suite of Mas- 
sachusetts silver coins, of the date of 1652; the silver coins of Cecil, 
Lord Baltimore, struck about ten years later; the Colonial brass coins 
of the Carolinas, and the copper of Virginia; the variety of copper 
coins struck by the States after the treaty of peace, and before the adop- 
tion of the Constitution; a very remarkable gold coin, equal in value to 
a doubloon, coined at New York in 1787; the Washington cent of 1791, 
of two varieties or reverses, (coined by one Hancock at Birmingham, in 
England, but at whose instance cannot be ascertained ; it was, however, 
disapproved of), and a larger copper coin, bearing the head of Washing- 
ton and the date of 1792, from a die which was also used in restamping 
half-crowns, the enterprise of some individual.* Next come the trial- 
pieces of the infant national mint; among which, as it was patronized 
by the President, though not actually coined in the mint, may be counted 
the “ half-disme,” bearing the legend, “ Liberty, Parent of Science and 
Industry.” In 1794, the mint began to be in regular operation ; and we 
have specimens (though the series is not complete) of the mintage of 
every year. There is a little variation in the devices of the coins as far 
as to 1808; but from that date to 1834 (excepting a change in the 
quarter-dollar, in 1833) there is an undisturbed uniformity, which, if it 
be desirable in a commercial view, makes but a dull exhibition. At that 
time, however, the standard of the gold coin was changed, and a modi- 
fication of device became necessary ; and after the public taste had re- 
covered from its alarm at the removal of “ E pluribus unum,” it was 
less difficult to progress in the path of change and improvement. The 
year 1836 was remarkable for new patterns and projects. It was sup-* 
posed that Liberty might be symbolized by other forms than the matron- 
ly bust, and that the eagle might change its perch. Hence we have the 
famous new dollar of that year. There was also produced, obedient to 
calls of committees of Congress, the gold dollar, and the two-cent billon 
piece, the latter being a mixture in which two cents’ worth of silver was 
contained, or lost, in a sizable proportion of copper; but neither was 
approved. Further varieties, especially in the half-dollar, appear in 
1837 ; and in 1838 there are a number of half-dollar trial-pieces, none 
of which were adopted. In that year the gold eagle reappears ; and all 
the gold coin is ina new dress. ‘The silver dollars continue very scarce 
until 1840, when the flying eagle is discontinued ; and the entire coinage 
remains unaltered from that date to the present. (Some material chan- 
ges are, however, in contemplation.) 


* We have some other copper coins, of various sizes, bearing the head of Washing- 
ton, but as they are evidently mere fancy-pieces, of private issue, it has not been 
thought worth while to give them a place among the authorized coins. 
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At the end of the United States series are placed specimens of the 
private gold coinage of Bechtler, of North Carolina, and Reid, of Geor- 
gia; the former is still carried on. There are also the silver coins of 
Chalmers, of Annapolis, 1783, and a guinea restruck with the die “ Im- 
mune Columbia,” and bearing the same date. 

Great Britain. The coins of this country are generally considered 
as the next in interest to our own, by American collectors. Our series 
is far from being complete, though it contains a number of interest- 
ing and rare pieces, The most remarkable in gold are the noble of 
Henry VI. ; ryal of Elizabeth ; (this fine, broad piece, in perfect preser- 
vation, was selected from a deposit for recoinage, and of course cost 
only its bullion value ;) five-guinea piece of Charles II., value $ 25.35; 
and five-pound piece of George IV., 1826, of exquisite workmanship. 
Of silver coins, we have a few Saxon and early Norman pennies (those 
of William the Conqueror being of the number dug up at Beaworth, 
Hampshire, in 1833; they are of various mints, and in the best preser- 
vation) ; also a tolerable succession of silver coins down to Anne, from 
whose time both gold and silver are sufficiently complete. We have but 
few copper coins, except from George III. downward. The curious 
series of copper tokens issued about the close of the last century, and 
of silver ones current during the suspension of specie payments, dating 
1804 — 1815, are tolerably complete. 

France. Of French coins we have one, of the Merovingian line, 
very rare; the only one older than the base silver of Charles VIII., 
1483 - 1498 ; the series is pretty full from about 1700. 

Germany. The gold ducat of the Emperor Frederick IV., 1452- 
1493, is our oldest coin ; there are a good many of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and a good collection of those since 1700. As every petty state 
and free city coins its own money, their number being also greater in 
former times than at present, the collection and discrimination of Ger- 
man specimens is, or may be made, an interminable business. 

About fifty gold coins, generally ducats and halves, in perfect order, 
came in one parcel for recoinage, and were rescued from the furnace. 
They are old and curious; some of them being marriage and baptismal 
tokens, with piquant verses in German; as, for instance, one on which 
the ceremony of baptism is portrayed, and under it the legend, Dis 
Wasser bad, Gibt heil und gnad: “ This water-bath gives holiness and 
grace.” One of the pieces, from its symbols, appears to be a medal of 
the secret order of Rosicrucians. (These coins are in the large case.) 

Portucat. Here is the five-moidore piece of 1725, worth $32.70 ; 
the cj of gold coins. There is a good series of Joannese, or * half- 
joes,” formerly well known in our currency ; the silver and copper are 
also well represented. The same is true of the kindred series of Brazil, 
in the same case. 

Spain. All those coins which were struck in America, though bear- 
ing royal insignia, are to be found in the case labelled ‘ Spanish-Ameri- 
can.” There is a good modern series of Spanish proper. ‘Two doflars, 
siege-pieces of 1808 - 1809, are remarkable. 
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Russia. The gold half-rouble, worth only 37 cents, the platina coins, 
and the immense copper pieces, here attract most notice. 


Tuscany, Etc. The silver coins of the Medici family, from 1575 
downward, were obtained as bullion, and are in fine keeping. — A scudo 
of Paul V., 1620, is our oldest Papal coin. — We have, among the 
Neapolitan, the coins of Joseph Napoleon and Joachim Murat, which, 
though recent, are scarce. 


The Spanish AMERICAN suite is very full, and well preserved. Here 
are all the varieties of the famous gold doubloon and silver dollar. (The 
quarter cob-doubloon, No. 5, an old piece, was lately picked up by a 
schoolboy, on a heap of rubbish, near Fairmount; and, from its appear- 
ance at the time, was taken fora bit of iron. It may have lain there 
half a century.) 

The Orroman collection represents nearly every reign, from that of 
Murad I., who died in 1389. 

Of the Astatic coins, attention will be given to the gold toman of 
Bokhara, a very inaccessible sort of coin; the bullet-shaped tical of 
Siam; and the various and singular fashions of Japanese coins. The 
gold cobang, for instance, though it measures two and a half inches by 
one and a half, is worth only $6.50 intrinsically ; it is very thin. The 
silver coin is interesting from its adventures. A party of Japanese were 
picked up by our Exploring Expedition, far out on the Pacific Ocean, 
where they drifted in an open boat, and were almost starved. Their 
gratitude prompted them to make presents of some silver coins which 
they had with them. Of these specimens, every one was subsequently 
lost in the destruction of the Peacock, except this piece, which happened 
to be in the pocket of an officer on board another vessel. 

The last specimen which we shall notice is that of a cluster of dollars, 
mixed with marine shells and deposits, and cemented upon a cannon- 
ball. This phenomenon is from the bottom of the ocean, and its history 
(copied from the Bulletin of the American Philosophical Society for 
1845) is as follows :— , 


“ Early in 1815 a naval armament was fitted out in Spain, by Ferdinand VII., for the purpose of re- 
ducing the rebellious colonies in South America. The military force of this expedition amounted to 
ten thousand men, of whom two thousand were on board the flag-ship San Pedro. This vessel was also 
freighted, to a large amount, with gunpowder, cannon-balls, and specie. The fleet touched at the 
island of Marguerita, near the coast of Venezuela, where, with a variety of other plunder, the San 
Pedro took on board eight casks of spirits. Having left the island, and making for the mainland, 
which was within six hours’ sail, the vessel was discovered to be on fire. The flame, however, was in 
a fair way of being extinguished, when the steward incautiously opened one of the vessels containing 
ardent spirits to refresh the hands, The fire, by some accident, came in contact with the rum, and 
instantly the flame spread so far as to become unmanageable. The ship burnt four hours, until the 
powder-magazine was reached by the fire, when an explosion took place, and the wreck went down, 
involving in its destruction the lives of four hundred men. 

“The right of working the wreck having not long since been granted by the government of Vene- 
zuela to a company of gentlemen in Baltimore, designated as the ‘San Pedro Company,’ measures 
were taken to recover the specie and other valuables known to have been on board, and a vessel, with 
diving-bell and workmen, was sent out in February last. The wreck was found sunk in sixty feet 
water, and four or five miles from the mainland. It was also found that the vessel had rested on a hard 
bed of coral; on this (subsequently to the catastrophe) a layer of thick mud was deposited ; and over 
this was grown another stratum of coral, which has to be pierced to arrive at the remains of the ship. 

“The diving-bell (which is five feet in diameter and five feet high) is sent down three or four times a 
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day, with two laborers, who remain down about two hours ata time. During the past season they have 
brought up a quantity of copper, in various shapes, besides cannon-balls, &c.; and Spanish dollars, the 
recoinage of which at the mint has produced about $ 18,500 [now over $80,000}. The silver has been 
much corroded by the action of su/phur, which is supposed to have occurred from the usual precaution 
of placing the specie in the powder-magazine. This has occasioned a diminution in value of 7 or 8 per 
cent., that is, the dollars average 92 or 93 cents each; but the variation of loss is very great, as some 
are found worth 98 cents, and one, with the stamps still visible, was reduced to 34 cents in value. They 
are all too much spoiled for currency, though in most cases the impressions are very distinct.”’ 
' 


ADDITIONS. 


Tue following are among the most remarkable specimens added to 
the collection since the former publication. 


1. Silver tetradrachm of Cyrenaica, Greek colony on the northeastern 
border of Africa ; 208 grains ; in very fine preservation, and of beauti- 
ful workmanship. On the obverse, head of Jupiter Ammon. Reverse, 
the sylphion, an umbelliferous plant of the country, the juice of which 
was an article of commerce, and was used by the ancients both as a 
condiment and a medicine. It is of the same family as the asafctida 
plant. (This piece was procured of D. S. Macauley, Esq., late United 
States Consul at Tripoli, who procured it directly from the Arab who 
found it. The nearest modern port or town to the place where the coin 
was found is Bengazy, a town of Tripoli.) 

2. Silver coin of the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, renowned in Arabian 
history and romance. This well-preserved specimen was lately pre- 
sented to the mint collection by John P. Brown, Esq., Dragoman to the 
United States em at Constantinople. It bears no effigy of the 
Caliph, nor picture of any kind, owing to a rigid construction by the 
Mussulmans of the second Mosaic commandment, by which they abstain 
from “ making the likeness of any thing,” for any purpose. Instead 
of such emblems the coin is covered on both sides with Arabic inscrip- 
tions, chiefly texts from the Koran, with a fanciful, dashing script, pecu- 
liar to the Mahomedan coins of that day. On one side, we read in the 
centre, * There is no God but one God, to whom there is no Fellow.” 
And around this, “In the name of God, this dirhem was coined in the 
City of Peace (Bagdad) in the year 188” that is, 803 of the Christian 
era. 

On the reverse, the central inscription reads, “ Mahomed is the 
messenger of God.” Around this is the legend, “* Mahomed is the 
messenger of God, whom he sent as the director of the true religion, 
that he might elevate it above all religions, however much the Associ- 
ators should be displeased by it.”” The term associators was applied by 
Mahomed to the Christians, in respect to the doctrine of the Trjnity, 
and probably, also, to the divine honors paid to the Virgin Mary, in the 
Greek Catholic Church, to which he was neighbor. 
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The occasion of this peculiar feature of Arabian coinage (Cufic coin- 
age as it is called by numismatists) is detailed by Arabian writers, and 
is gathered from Marsden, in his Numismata Orientalia. 

Until the year of the Hegira 76, or A.D. 695, the Mahomedan em- 
pire had no coinage of its own, relying upon what was already current 
in the country, especially of the Greek-Roman issue, from Constantino- 
ple. But the Caliph Abdalmalek having adhered to the practice of com- 
mencing his epistles to the Roman Emperor with the formulary, ‘ There 
is but one God, and Mahomed is his prophet,” the latter took offence 
at what appeared to him an insult, or at least a disparagement of the 
faith he professed, and threatened to retaliate by introducing inscriptions 
upon the coinage which would not be agreeable to the professors of 
Islamism. The effect of this unwise controversy was such as might 
have been expected. The Caliph took measures for establishing an 
orthodox mint of his own, and commenced a coinage in A. D. 695, the 
year in which the Emperor, Justinian the Second, was, for his cruelties, 
dethroned by his own people, with the additional indignity of having his 
nose and ears cut off. 

It should be added, that the denomination of this coin (dirhem) is a 
change of the ancient Greek word, drachm. The average value of the 
Arabic dirhem was about twelve cents. The silver appears to be of a 
high grade of fineness. 

The coin is as yet scarcely known in this country, and is very scarce 
even in Europe, especially in such fine preservation. Yet it is remark- 
able that two of such pieces have been dug up of late years in different 
places in England, where they were probably carried by returning Cru- 
saders. 

3. Silver dirhem of the Caliph Al-Mamoun. A. H. 203, or A. D. 818. 
Mahomedan legends, as on the preceding. (Also from Mr. Brown.) 
Well preserved. 

4. Silver dirhem of Abdallah, Caliph of Spain, about A. D. 900. 
Mahomedan legends. In fine preservation. Struck at Cordova. (Bought 
at the sale of Dr. Roper’s collection.) 

5. Rupee of Shah Jehan, Mogul Emperor of Hindustan. Mahome- 
dan symbols. This piece, in connection with the preceding, will afford 
an illustration of the wide diffusion of the Mahomedan faith. Date, 
about A. D. 1630. 

6. Fifteen silver coins of France, of the Middle Ages ; commencing 
with Charlemagne. Well preserved. 

7. Penny of Ethelbert, King of Kent, and elder brother of Alfred the 
Great ; died A. D. 866. (One of the pieces found in Sussex, in 1804.) 
In perfect preservation. 

8. Rupees of Cashmere and Cabool. 

9. Double-pistareen, of Philip V., Spain. 

10. Hungarian coins, gold and silver, with Magyar legends, struck 
during the late revolution. (From the exiles.) 

11. Coins of the recent republic of Venice. 

12. Gold coin of Sebastian of Portugal, A. D. 1557. 

13. Complete set of California gold pieces ; twenty-nine varieties. 
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NOTES ON COINS. 


Ducat. A foreign coin, either of gold or silver, struck in the do- 
minions of a duke. The origin of ducats is referred to one Longinus, 
governor of Italy, who, revolting against the Emperor Justin the Younger, 
made himself Duke of Ravenna, and called himself Exarcha, that is, 
without lord or ruler; and, in order to show his independence, struck 
pieces of money of very pure gold, in his own name, and with his own 
stamp, which, as Procopius relates, was called ducati, ducats. After 
him the first who struck ducats were the Venetians, who called them 
zecchini, or sequins, from Zecca, the place where they were first struck. 
This was about the year 1280, and in the time of John Dandolo. But 
we have pretty good evidence that Roger, King of Sicily, had coined 
ducats as early as 1240; and Du Cange scruples not to affirm, that the 
first ducats were struck in the duchy of Apulia, in Calabria. 

Penny. In commerce, an ancient English coin, which had formerly 
considerable currency, but is now generally dwindled into an imaginary 
money, or money of account. Camden derives the word from the Latin, 
pecunia, money. The ancient English penny, penig or pening, was the 
first silver coin struck in England, nay, the only one current amongst our 
Saxon ancestors, as is agreed by Camden, Spelman, Hickes, and others. 
The penny was equal in weight to our threepence, five of them made one 
shilling or scilling Saxon, and thirty a mark or mancuse, equal to 7s. 6d. 
Till the time of King Edward the First, the penny was struck with a 
cross, so deeply indented into it that it might be easily broken, and 
parted, on occasion, into two parts, which were thence called half-pen- 
nies, or into four, which were called fourthings, or farthings. But that 
prince coined it without indenture, instead of which he first struck round 
halfpence and farthings. He also reduced the weight of a penny toa 
standard, ordering that it should weigh thirty-two grains of wheat, taken 
out of the middle of the ear. This penny was called the penny sterling ; 
and, as twenty of these pence were to weigh an ounce, the penny thus 
became a weight as well as a coin. The penny sterling was long dis- 
used as a coin, and was scarcely known, except as a money of account, 
containing the twelfth part of a shilling; but latterly it has been intro- 
duced into the British current coin. — Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Doutar. This word came to us with the Spanish dollar, yet the 
Spaniards have no such term, nor any thing approaching it, their word 
being peso, for the piece of 8 reals. It was formerly called in English 
the * piece of eight,” and hence the mark %, that is, eights. The word 
dollar is of German origin, being changed from thaler, which differs 
little from it in the pronunciation. The first coinage of that name is- 
sued in 1518 from the mining region of Joachims-thal (Valley of 
Joachim), in Bohemia, whence pieces were called thal-er. The name 
was soon taken up in other countries, and is now common throughout 
Europe and America. The Spanish peso of Philip the Second (1556- 
1598) was called talerus regieux, by a courtesy of the Germans, as be- 
ing the best kind of thaler then in fra 
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Asassi, or Asassis. A silver coin current in Persia, equivalent in 
value to a French livre, or tenpence half-penny sterling. It took its 
name from Schah Abbas II., King of Persia, under whom it was struck. 
— Ency. Brit. 

Assarium, in Antiquity, denotes a small copper coin, being a part or 
diminutive of the as. The word doodpioy is used by Suidas indifferently 
with d8odés and vouopa, to denote a small piece of money ; in which he 
is followed by Cujacius, who defines doadpiov by minimus eris nummus. 
We find mention of the assarium in the Gospel of St. Matthew, ch. x. 
ver. 29. 

Eacie. A name frequently found in the ancient histories of Ireland, 
and used to express a sort of base money which was current in that 
kingdom in the early part of the reign of Edward the First, that is, about 
the year 1272. There were besides the eagles, lionines, rosades, and 
many other coins of the same sort, named according to the figures they 
were impressed with. 

The current coin of the kingdom at that time was a composition of 
copper and silver, in determinate proportions ; but these were so much 
inferior to the standard proportions at that time, that they were not in- 
trinsically worth half so much as the others. They were imported from 
France and other foreign countries. When Edward had been a few 
years established on the throne, he set up mints in Ireland for coining 
good money, and then decried the use of eagles and other kinds of base 
coin, making it death, with confiscation of effects, to import any more of 
them into the kingdom. . 

Fartuinc. A small English copper coin, amounting to one fourth 
of a penny. It was anciently called fourthing, being the fourth of the 
integer, or penny. 

Fartuinc oF Gotp. A coin used in ancient times containing in 
value the fourth part of a noble, or 20d. in silver. It is mentioned in the 
statute 9 Henry V. cap. 7, where it is enacted that there shall be good 
and just weight of the noble, half-noble, and farthing of gold. 

Groat. An English money of account equal to fourpence. Other 
nations —as the Dutch, Poles, Saxons, Bohemians, and French — have 
likewise their groats, groots, groschen, gros, and the like. In the Saxon 
times, no silver coin larger than a penny was struck in England, nor 
after the Conquest, till the reign of Edward the Third, who, about the 
year 1351, coined grosses, or great pieces, which went for fourpence 
each ; and so the matter stood till the reign of Henry the Eighth, who, 
in 1504, first coined shillings. 

Guinea. A gold coin, struck and current in Great Britain. The 
value or rate of guineas has varied. It was first struck on the footing 
of twenty shillings ; from the scarcity of gold it afterwards advanced to 
twenty-one shillings and sixpence, but it subsequently sunk to twenty- 
one shillings. ‘The pound-weight troy of gold is cut into forty-four parts 
and a half, and each part makes a guinea. This coin took its denomi- 
nation of guinea, because the gold of which the first was struck had 
been brought from that part of Africa called Guinea ; and for the same 
reason it afterwards bore the impression of an elephant. 
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A DIGEST 


OF THE 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT OF MAINE, 
RELATING TO BANKING, ETC. 


I. Banks and Banking. 

Il. Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 1. General Requisites. 2. Va- 
lidity. 3. Consideration. 4. Construction. 5. Days of Grace. 6. When a 
Redo a the original Cause of Action. 7. Notes payable in Specific Articles, 
8. Negotialility and Transfer. 9. Acceptances. 10. Presentment, Demand, and 
Notice, — Necessity of, — By whom to be made or given, when and where, — Suf- 
ficiency of, — Waiver of. 11. Protest. 12. Rights and Liabilities of the dif- 
ferent Parties, — In general, — Of Indorsers and Guarantors. 13. Actions on 
Bills and Notes, — and by whom maintainable, — When subject to Equities 
between other Parties, — Defences. 14. Pleadings and Evidence. 15. Damages. 

IIL. Interest. 

IV. Usury, — In general, — Evidence, — Remedy. 


I.—Banxs anp BAnkING. 


1. A subsequent statute can revive the expired charter of a banking 
company in all its original force, and if so intended does not create a 
new one. Lincoln and Kennebec Bank v. Richardson, 1 Greenleaf, 79. 

2. The corporate property alone is liable to be seized in case of in- 
corporated banking companies, &c. Adams v. Wiscasset Bank, 1 
Greenleaf, 361. 

3. Within the Revised Statutes of 1821, ch. 92, a deputy may serve 
a writ, in an action against a banking company, although another deputy 
of the same sheriff is a stockholder. bid. 

4. The statute of 1838, ch. 326, sec. 3, is prospective in its operation, 
being applicable only to bills, the payment of which may be subse- 
quently demanded. Bryant v. Damariscotta Bank, 18 Maine, 240. 

5. The cashier is the regularly authorized agent of the bank, and 
whatever he does in his official capacity is the bank’s act. Burnham v. 
Webster, 19 Maine, 232; Warren v. Gilman, 17 Ibid. 360; Farrar v. 
Gilman, 19 Ibid. 440; Badger v. Bank of Cumberland, 26 Ibid. 428. 

6. When a note is left for collection, the bank is to be considered for 
the pu s of receiving and transmitting notices the real holder, though 
possessing no interest in it. Burnham v. Webster, 19 Maine, 232. 

7. If the treasurer of the State by mistake takes from a bank less 
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than the amount of the tax, giving a receipt “in full for the semiannual 
tax on the capital stock of said bank which became due” on a certain 
day, the State is not barred from recovering the just amount. State v. 

aldo Bank, 20 Maine, 470. 

8. The tax attaching to the bank at the commencement of the year, 
if the charter is surrendered and accepted by the legislature before the 
close of the year, its corporate powers being retained for the sole pur- 
pose of closing its concerns, the tax must be paid though a partial divi- 
dend may have been declared. Ibid. 

9. Legally incorporated banks may receive real estate as security for 
a loan, or in payment of debts due. Thomaston Bank v. Stimpson, 21 
Maine, 195. 

10. If land be conveyed to a bank as collateral security, and the title 
become absolute in the bank by the neglect of the grantor to make the 
stipulated payment, its subsequent conveyance of the land, at the request 
of the grantor, to a third person, is not such a redemption of the prop- 
erty as to restore the title to the original owner. Ibid. 

11. Where a note is discounted at a bank for the benefit of the first 
indorser, and the money is passed to his credit as a deposit, a portion 
of it remaining in the bank until the note becomes payable, it seems to 
be optional with the bank to retain this money in part payment of the 
note or not. The omission to retain it cannot destroy the right to re- 
cover of another indorser the full amount. Ticonic Bank v. Johnson, 
21 Maine, 426. 

12. Where the cashier of a bank has make an entry on the bank 
books, that a certain note had been discounted at a certain time, it is 
competent for him to testify that the entry was in fact but conditional, 
rg made without authority, and that the note was not then discounted. 

bid. 

13. In an action brought by a banking corporation in the corporate 
name, a stockholder cannot be compelled to testify against the bank. 
Shepley, J., dissenting. Bank of Oldtown v. Houlton, 21 Maine, 501. 

14. Such stockholder’s interest may be proved by his statements on 
the voire dire, without producing any other evidence thereof. Ibid. 

15. The statute of 1836, ch. 233, does not render stockholders in a 
bank, who were proprietors of their stock before the passage of that act, 
personally liable for the debts of the bank. Wheeler v. Frontier Bank, 
23 Maine, 308. 

16. The mere serving of a copy of the writ, in a suit then pending, 
upon the receivers of the effects of an insolvent bank, is not a com- 
pliance with the provisions of the act of April 16, 1841, that creditors 
must bring in and prove their claims to obtain their share. Reed v. 
Frankfort Bank, 23 Maine, 318. 

17. No action can be maintained against the sureties on an official 
bond of the cashier of a bank, where the breaches assigned are all for 
unfaithfulness in office, after a reappointment, and after the giving and 
acceptance of a new bond. Frankfort Bank v. Johnson, 23 Maine, 322. 

18. The statute of 1831, ch. 519, sec. 28, gives a remedy only to 
creditors of a bank, as holders of its bills, for losses arising from the 
official mismanagement of the directors. Rich v. Shaw, 23 Maine, 343. 
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19. If a bank claims the benefit of a contract made in its behalf by 
the cashier without authority, this is a ratification. Medomak Bank v. 
Curtis, 24 Maine, 36. 

20. A person becomes legally entitled to shares in a bank by their 
being transferred to him on the books of the bank. The certificate of 
ownership is only additional evidence of title. Agricultural Bank v. 
Burr, 24 Maine, 256; Same v. Wilson, Ibid. 273. 

21. The legal title to shares in a bank, evidenced by the records of 
the corporation, will not be affected by the owner’s permitting the bank 
to treat them as its own property. Agricult. Bank v. Burr, 24 Me. 256. 

22. That a bank has paid in fifty per cent. of its capital stock in gold 
or silver, within six months after receiving its charter, is to be ascer- 
tained and proved according to the statute by the certificate of commis- 
sioners appointed for that purpose. bid. 

23. After the bank has been in operation for several years, it is pre- 
sumed that the remaining fifty per cent. of its capital stock has been 
paid within twelve months after the reception of its charter. Ibid. 

24. The corporation of a bank may legally act under a charter on 
the first day of its taking effect, and upon that presumption a transfer 
of shares made on the first day of the same month of the next year 
would be legal. Ibid. 

25. Individuals making their notes payable at a bank cannot be prop- 
erly considered as agents thereof. Ibid. 

26. The rights of individuals under a written agyeement, not signed 
by all the parties, with regard to the transfer of bank shares, must de- 
pend upon the application of the principles of law to the facts proved, 
not upon their consideration of them, nor upon the fact of the parties 
considering the agreement closed, and of one of them claiming the 
benefit thereof. bid. 

27. If a note be made to a bank, without consideration, for the pur- 
pose of enabling the corporation, by including it as part of its funds, to 
make a colorable and false statement of its actual condition, though it 
might be a just cause for a revocation of the charter. and perhaps of in- 
dictment of the persons concerned for a conspiracy to defraud, yet the 
bank cannot maintain an action on such note. Agricalteral’ Bank v. 
Robinson, 24 Maine, 274. 

28. The directors of the Washington County Bank, appointed under the 
act of 1841, accepting the surrender of the charter, had power to enter 
into a reference of all demands between the bank and a person claiming 
to be a creditor thereof. Emerson v. Washington Co. Bank, 24 Me. 445. 

29. The provision in that act, that the assets of the bank should be 
distributed among all the creditors pro rata, did not prevent a creditor 
from bringing a suit to ascertain the amount due upon a disputed claim ; 
but no execution should be issued on the judgment recovered. Ibid. 

30. A settlement of a cashier of a bank with the directors is not con- 
clusive against the bank, if he was guilty of fraud in procuring it. 
Frankfort Bank v. Johnson, 24 Maine, 490. 

31. The directors of a bank have authority to settle with the cashier, 
whose accounts exhibit a deficit in the funds; and fraud on their part 
does not affect such settlement, unless the cashier was also guilty. Ibid. 
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32. The acts, repealing the charter of the Frankfort Bank, and pro- 
viding for the distribution of its funds by receivers, incapacitated it any 
longer to sue or be sued in a court of law, except to promote the objects 
confided to the receivers. Whitman v. Cor, 26 Maine, 335. 

33. A stockholder of the bank sued, whose property was attached, 
and who had a copy of the writ left with him, being no party to such 
suit individually, has no right to appear and defend it ; and may impeach 
the judgment rendered therein, when introduced against him. Ibid. 

34. The directors of a bank, having the control of its financial affairs, 
may direct the assignment and transfer of a note belonging to the bank. 
Stevens v. Hill, 29 Maine, 133. 

35. Where the directors of a bank, just before the expiration of its 
charter, transfer property to trustees for the benefit of the stockholders, 
all interest which the corporation had in the property terminates, the 
legal interest vesting in the trustees, and the beneficial interest in the 
stockholders. Ibid. 

36. The assent of a bank that a note may be sued in its name for the 
benefit of a third person, may be inferred from the acts of its officers, 
and without a vote of its directors. Lime Rock Bank v. McComber, 29 
Maine, 584. 

37. The parties to a note, deposited in a bank in Boston for collec- 
tion, cannot be affected by a usage of other banks which has no exist- 
ence in the bank where it is lodged. Pierce v. Whitney, 29 Me. 188. 
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14. Pleadings and Evidence. 
15. Damages. 


1. General Requisites. 


1. It is not essential to the validity of a bill of exchange that it should 
be payable to bearer or order, nor at any particular time and place, nor 
that it should have the words “ value received.” Kendall v. Galvin, 
15 Maine, 131. 


2. Validity. 


1. A party who owed a lottery-ticket seller for tickets, some of which 
were illegal, remitted a sum more than sufficient to pay the amount. 
Afterwards, he purchased legal tickets which were charged on the same 
account, which still remained open and unsettled. On the striking a final 
balance of accounts, he gave the lottery-ticket seller a note for the sum 
due. Held, the note so given for the balance was legal and valid. 
Greenough v. Balch, 7. Greenleaf, 461. 

2. The attestation of a note, not before witnessed, by a person who 
was not present at the signing, is a material alteration, and avoids the 
note. Brackett v. Mountfort, 2 Fairfield, 115. 

3. The adding a date to an indorsement of a partial payment on the 
back of a note is not an alteration of. the instrument, and in no wise af- 
fects its validity. How v. Thompson, Ibid. 152. 

4. If a note be altered in a material part, without the consent of the 
party to be affected thereby, it is void as to such party. Farmer.v. Rand, 
14 Maine, 225; Buck v. Appleton, Ibid. 284. 

5. This principle applies to an alteration, changing the liability of an 
indorser from a conditional to an absolute engagement. Farmer v. 
Rand, Ibid. 225. 

6. The alteration by the holder of a bill of the date, shortening the 
time of payment, after it has been accepted, without the acceptor’s 
knowledge, destroys the bill. Hervey v. | ont 15 Maine, 357. 

7. A note given under a threat of lawful imprisonment on a warrant 
for an assault. and battery, in satisfaction for the injury, as determined 
by arbitrators mutually chosen, is valid. Eddy v. Horch 17 Me. 338. 

8. But if obtained by threats of unlawful imprisonment, it might have 
been avoided. Ibid. 

9. A note, given the treasurer of a town on settlement of a bastardy 
bond, without the mother’s consent, is invalid. Harman v. Merrill, 18 
Maine, 150. 

10. The alteration of a note from “ I promise” to “ We promise ” 
not a material alteration, and does not ayoid the note. Eddy v. Bond, 
19 Maine, 461. 

11. Nor the addition of the name of an attesting witness, unless with 
fraudulent intent. Ibid. 

12. When part of the consideration of a promissory note is illegal, the 
whole note is. void. Deering v. Chapman, 22 Maine, 488, 

13. So, if part of the consideration be spirituous liquors, sold in less 
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quantities than twenty-eight gallons, in violation of the statute, the whole 
note is void. bid. 

14. And where partial payments have been made to a less amount 
than that charged for ardent spirits, thus sold, without license, a note 
given for the balance of the account will still be wholly void. Ibid. 

15. If an indorser remove from a note a writing under the signature, 
put on when it was made and varying its terms, it will be presumed a 
material and valid part of the contract, and its removal will avoid the 
note, unless such writing be produced, or the holder show, clearly and 
satisfactorily, that such alteration was in fact immaterial. Johnson v. 
Heagan, 23 Maine, 329. 

16. A note given and received on the Lord’s day for articles pur- 
chased on that day is void. Towle v. Larrabee, 26 Maine, 464. 

17. If a promissory note be given and delivered by the payee to a 
third person, because the donor expects to die of the disorder then upon 
him, it is revocable at any time during the donor’s life ; and may after 
revocation be given to any other person. Parker v. Marston, 27 Me. 196. 

18. An alteration, though material, will not avoid a note, unless made 
with fraudulent intent. Thornton v. Appleton, 29 Maine, 298. 

See Usury, In general, 1, 2. 


3. Consideration. 


1. A promise to pay the debt of another, in consideration that the 
creditor will forbear and give further time of payment of the debt, though 
no further time of forbearance is stipulated, is founded on sufficient con- 
sideration, the creditor averring that he did so forbear and give further 
time from such a day to sucha day. King v. Upton, 4 Greenleaf, 387. 

2, Several persons subscribing to a fund for the support of public 

worship, on condition that the trustees should manage these funds in a 
certain stipulated manner, supporting a Congregational clergyman from 
the income thereof ; and paying therefrom all the parish taxes assessed 
on the subscribers, gave their notes for the amount of such subscriptions. 
Held, that the acceptance of the stipulated conditions was a sufficient 
consideration for the notes, and though the church subsequently changed 
its form of faith and worship, still the makers of the notes were held 
thereon. Fryeburg Parsonage Fund v. Ripley, 6 Greenleaf, 442. 
_ 3. R. signed a contract, as agent of the Saco Manufacturing Company, 
to obtain the treasurer’s obligation for two shares of the company’s stock, 
but without any authority, and, in consideration thereof, W. made a note 
payable to the company. Held, that this contract, by which R. was 
personally bound, was a sufficient consideration for the note, though no 
tender was ever made of the treasurer’s obligation, which had been ob- 
tained by R., to deliver a certificate of two shares on payment of W.’s 
note. tits Manuf. Co. v. Whitney, 7 Greenleaf, 256. 

4. Between the original parties, the consideration of a bill or note 
may be inquired into, Folsom v. Mussey, 8 Greenleaf, 400 ; Goddard 
v. Cutts, 2 Fairfield, 440; Stevens v. McIntier, 14 Maine, 14; Wolcott 
v. Strout, 19 Maine, 132. 
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5. The pois of a judgment and execution, made by the attor- 
ney of the creditor, the latter himself not interfering, is a sufficient con- 
sideration for a note given therefor to one who is the equitable owner of 
such judgment. Trafton v. Rogers, 13 Maine, 315. 

6. Defendant deposited his note with a third party, to be delivered to 
the plaintiff when the latter should obtain and assign to the defendant a 
bond for a certain piece of land, and an agreement, not under seal, was 
obtained from the owner of the land, and assigned to the defendant, and 
the note was thereupon delivered. Held, that the note was upon suf- 
ficient consideration. Stone v. Bradbury, 14 Maine, 185. 

7. Where the contractor to carry the United States mail assigned his 
contract, and his assignee assigned to the defendant, who gave such as- 
signee his note therefor, and the Postmaster-General afterwards declared 
the contract forfeited by such assignments ; Held, that the considera- 
tion of the note had failed. Savage v. Whitaker, 15 Maine, 24. 

8. There are cases where an existing note, though voidable for want 
of consideration, will constitute a good consideration for a new note. 
Warren Academy v. Starrett, Ibid. 443. 

9. A child, by a writing not under seal, relinquished to his father all 
claim to the latter’s estate, and received therefor the note of a third 
party indorsed by the father. Such indorsement was held to be upon a 
sufficient consideration. Weston v. Hight, 18 Maine, 281. 

10. The consideration of a contract between the original parties is a 

consideration for the promise of a surety. Hughes v. Littlefield, 
bid. 400 ; Beaman v. Whitney, 20 Maine, 413. 


11. The performing of work for an association is a good considera- 
tion for a note given therefor by a member of such association. Chick 
v. Trevett, Ibid. 462. 

12. In an action yey a promissory note, given as the consideration 


of land conveyed by deed, with the usual covenants of seizin, warranty, 
and against encumbrances, it appeared at the trial, that at the time 
of the conveyance there was an attachment upon the land, and that, 
afterwards, judgment was rendered in the suit and execution levied upon 
the whole of the land conveyed ; the grantor did not redeem, but suffered 
a title to be acquired under the levy; and it was not shown that the 
land was appraised at its full value, nor that the grantee had not received 
rents and profits. Held, that a total failure of consideration was not 
shown, entworth v. Goodwin, 21 Maine, 150. 

13. A patent right, not wholly worthless, is a sufficient consideration 
fora note. Clark vy. Peabody, 22 Maine, 500. 

14. The words “ value received ” on a note are prima facie evidence 
of sufficient consideration. Ibid. 

15. A past benefit or favor, without any expectation of future re- 
muneration, is not a sufficient consideration for a guaranty. Ware v. 
Adams, 24 Maine, 177. 

16. To enable a banking corporation to maintain an action on a note 
given to it by an individual, there must be a consideration at the time of 
making the contract, and no injurious consequences to the parties or to 
others, that may afterwards result, can constitute a legal consideration, 
Agricultural Bank v. Robinson, Ibid. 274. 
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17. The transfer of the stock of a bank on its books, though no cer- 
tificate of ownership is given, constitutes a valid consideration for a note 
given to the bank therefor. Same v. Wilson, Ibid. 273. 

18. Where a contract was signed by an agent, on behalf of his prin- 
cipal, to convey certain lands on payment of a note given therefor, and 
such contract does not bind the principal, but the agent is personally re- 
sponsible for damages sustained by its breach, there is a sufficient con- 
sideration for the note. Dyer v. Burnham, 25 Maine, 9. 

19. If a note is given in consideration of an assignment of one half 
of a bond or contract by a third person to convey lands, certain pay- 
ments being first made; and it be agreed that, besides the note, the 
maker should pay the obligor one half the purchase-money in instal- 
ments, but no payments are made by either; if no injury is sustained 
thereby, and all parties treat the contract as still valid and existing, the 
consideration cannot be considered as having failed. Ibid. 

20. If one purchase a title from another which both know to be doubt- 
ful, such doubtful title is a good consideration for a note given for the 

rice, though it turn out that the seller had no title. Sawyer v. Vaughan, 
bid. 337. 

21. A note given to prevent the sale of an equity of redemption, or 
to induce the payee to give up an attachment on the land, has a sufficient 
consideration. Bradbury v. Blake, Ibid. 397. 

22. If the holder of a note, then due and payable, take a new note for 
a less sum, payable in thirty days, and agree that, if the smaller note is 
paid at maturity, the maker shall be discharged from the larger, there is 
no sufficient consideration for such contract; but if another person be 
liable on the smaller note as indorser, his added liability is a sufficient 
consideration. Jenness v. Lane, 26 Maine, 475. 

23. The conveyance of land, subject to a mortgage made by a former 
owner on condition that certain personal services should be performed 
by the mortgagee, is a sufficient consideration for a note given for the 
purchase-money. Hoyt v. Bradley, 27 Maine, 242. 

See Defences. 


4. Construction. 


1. A promise to pay a sum of money “ when I shall receive or realize 
the above sum” from a certain source, is a promise to pay so much as 
may be received or realized therefrom, though it fall short of the whole 
amount promised. Aldrich v. For, 1 Greenleaf, 316. 

2. If the place of payment of a note is designated in a memorandum 
at the bottom, or if to the acceptance is added a particular place of pay- 
ment, with the holder’s consent, such memorandum is part of the con- 
tract. And if the name of a place only be written at the bottom of a 
note, the jury may determine when, by whom, and why, it was written 
there. kerman v. Hartwell, 3 Greenleaf, 147. 

3. A note made payable to a female, after her marriage, by her 
maiden name, the maker and her attorney who received it not knowing 
of the marriage, enures to the husband, and may be sued in his name. 
Templeton v. Cram, 5 Greenleaf, 417. 

39 * 
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4. A note of hand, payable “on demand, with interest after four 
months,” with the words “ on demand” erased, but still legible, was 
held not to be due till after the lapse of the four months. Hobart v. 
Dodge, | Fairfield, 156. 

5. A note made payable to G. W., as treasurer of a corporation, is 
payable to the corporation, and may be sued in its name. Levant M. 
and S. Fund v. Parks, Ibid. 441. 

6. A note payable “ on demand, with interest after six months,” is 
due presently, the six months applying to the interest. Rice v. West, 
2 Fairfield, 323. 

7. Where a plaintiff withdrew a suit pending, and wrote a discharge 
of the notes on which the action was founded, on copies thereof; and a 
second note was then signed and delivered, on condition that the origi- 
nal notes should be procured and sent to the defendant in two weeks ; 
Held, that this was a condition subsequent. Goddard v. Cutts et al., 
2 Fairfield, 440. 

8. A note, made to “J. L., Land Agent of the State of Maine, or 
order,” given for property sold belonging to the State, is payable to the 
State, and not to J. L., and should be sued in its name. State v. Boies, 
2 Fairfield, 474. 

9. A bill of exchange, drawn by a person residing in one State of the 
Union, upon a person residing in another, and payable there, is a foreign 
bill. Green v. Jackson, 15 Maine, 136 ; Freeman’s Bank v. Perkins, 
18 Maine, 292. 

10. If a note be made and signed by one, and another, for the same 
consideration, afterwards signs the note, and adds after his name the 
word “surety,” he is a joint promisor. Hughes v. Littlefield, 18 
Maine, 400. 

11. Where the date of a note is the only date upon it, the indorsements 
are to be considered as made at that date, unless proved to have been 
subsequently put on. Burnham v. Webster, 19 Maine, 232. 

12. Where, in the body of a note, the makers describe themselves as 
trustees of a voluntary association, they are personally liable. Fogg v. 
Virgin, Ibid. 352. 

13. An alteration of a note, not apparent on its face, made before de- 
livery, while the note was held by one of the makers, will be construed 
to have been made by their consent, unless the contrary is shown. 
Eddy v. Bond, ibid. 461. 

14. Bills payable out of the State are foreign bills. Warren v. 
Coombs, 20 Maine, 139. 

15. Where notes are signed by three persons for a joint debt, each is 
principal for one third, and surety for the other two thirds. Goodall v. 
Wentworth, 20 Maine, 322. 

16. Where it appears upon the face of a note that one of the makers 
is a principal, and the others are sureties, and one of the latter, having 
paid the note, claims contribution of the others, the character in which 
the parties signed will be presumed to be correctly exhibited on the face 
of the note. Crosby v. Wyatt, 23 Maine, 156. “ 

17. A memorandum, written at the bottom of a note when it was 
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made, that it was not to be collected, till a person named should take it 
up, as the maker had paid for his doing so, is a part of the contract, 
neither repugnant nor immaterial, and cannot be taken from the note by 
the payee or indorsee without rendering it void. Johnson v. Heagan, 
23 Maine, 329. 

18. A note made payable “ from the avails of certain logs bought of 
M. M., when there is sale made,” is payable absolutely, when a reason- 
able time has elapsed for the sale of the logs, and not on a contingency. 
Sears v. Wright, 24 Maine, 278. 

19. In a suit upon a promissory note, if the plaintiff be the holder, the 
law presumes the title is in him, or in some person for whom he acts. 
Southard v. Wilson, 29 Maine, 56. 

20. If one without the maker’s consent affix his name as a subscribing 
witness to a note that had been executed without a witness, it is a ma- 
terial alteration of the note. Thornton v. Appleton, 29 Maine, 298. 

21. E. purchased of W. a contract against S., giving his note for the 
purchase-money, “to be paid as soon and as fast as it can be col- 
lected,” and, if not so collected, to be paid in four years. Held, that 
the contract was not made the fund out of which the note was to be 
paid. Smith v. Ellis, 29 Maine, 422. 

See Validity, 2, 3, 11, 16; Consideration, 14; Negotiability and 
Transfer, 12; Acceptance, 2; Presentment, Demand, §c., Waiver of, 4. 


5. Days of Grace. 


1. The drawer of an inland bill and the indorser of a promissory 
note, as well as the acceptor and maker, are entitled to three days’ grace 
by the statute of 1824, c. 272, when the bill or note has been discounted 
at a bank or left there for collection. Pickard v. Valentine, 13 Maine, 
413; McDonald v. Smith, 14 Maine, 99. 

2. Notes made payable at a particular bank, but not discounted by 
or left for collection in any bank, are not entitled to grace under the 
same statute. Buck v. Appleton, Ibid. 284. 

3. Where the maker of a note is entitled to grace, the indorser has 
the same privilege. Central Bank v. Allen, 16 Maine, 41. 

4. The statute of 1824, c. 272, as to notes discounted or left for col- 
lection in a bank, does not apply, unless they be so discounted or left for 
collection before arriving at maturity. Rea v. Dorrance, 18 Me. 137. 

5. By the same statute, notes left with a bank to be collected are 
entitled to grace, and cannnot be demanded till the last day of grace. 
Howe v. Bradley, 19 Maine, 31. 

6. Where the third day of grace falls on the Lord’s day, the maker 
of a promissory note is by the same statute entitled to only two days’ 
grace. Homes v. Smith, 20 Maine, 265. 


6. When Discharge of the Original Cause of Action. 


1. A debt previously due is considered as paid and extinguished by 
the creditor’s acceptance of a negotiable bill or note therefor. -Varner 
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v. Inhabitants of Nobleborough, 2 Greenleaf, 121; Gilmore v. Bussey, 
3 Fairfield, 418 ; Newall v. Hussey, 18 Maine, 249 ; Comstock v. Smith, 
23 Maine, 202. 

2. But a negotiable bill or note, so accepted, will not be regarded as 
payment of the debt, when it is otherwise agreed by the parties at the 
time. Gilmore v. Bussey, 3 Fairfield, 418; Comstock v. Smith 23 
Maine, 202 ; Descadillas v. Harris, 8 Greenleaf, 298. 

3. So such inference of law may be rebutted by proof of usage or 
circumstances, inconsistent with its being so regarded as payment. 
Varner v. Inhabitants of Nobleborough, 2 Greenleaf, 121. 

4. A promissory note, given and accepted in satisfaction of a book 
debt, due from a third person, and with his consent, is a discharge of 
such debt. McLellan v. Crofton, 6 Greenleaf; 307. 

5. A., one of two joint owners of a vessel, purchased supplies for her, 
and gave a negotiable note therefor in the name of both, but without 
authority from his associate. Held, that, the note being void as to the 
latter, an action was maintainable against both for the original cause of 
action. Wilkins v. Reed, Ibid. 221. 

6. A negotiable security given in a foreign country, is not to be re- 
garded here as an extinguishment of a simple contract debt, there cre- 
ated, unless made so by the law of that country. Deseadillas v. Harris, 
. 8 Greenleaf, 298. 

7. A note, not negotiable, given for a subsisting account, is no bar to 
an action on such account. Trustees of the Ministerial and School 
Fund in Dutton v. Kendrick, 3 Fairfield, 381; Edmond v. Caldwell, 
15 Maine, 340. 

8. Where the vendor of goods drew a bill for the amount on the 
vendee, and by mistake extended the time of payment therein beyond 
that agreed by the parties, and the vendee fraudulently took advantage 
of the mistake, and accepted the bill to entrap the other party and gain 
an advantage for himself, the vendor may treat the bill as void, and 
maintain an action for the goods sold. Hervey v. Harvey, 15 Me. 357. 

9. A copartner, authorized on the dissolution of a firm to settle its 
affairs, cannot give a note for a subsisting claim so as to bind the other 
partners ; by such note, therefore, a previous claim on the firm is not 
extinguished. Perrin v. Keene, 19 Maine, 355. 


7%. Notes Payable in Specific Articles 


1. If a note be given, payable in specific articles, at a time fixed, the 
creditor may appoint the place. And if the debtor has his option to de- 
liver one article at one place, or another at a different place, he must 
give the creditor suitable notice of his election. Aldrich v. Albee, 1 
Greenleaf, 120. 

2. If, in case of a note payable in specific articles, the creditor live 
out of the United States, still the debtor ought to ascertain from him 
where he will receive them. Bixby v. Whitney, 5 Greenleaf, 192. 

3. A note, payable in goods of a particular trade, is payable in entire 
and salable goods; not in goods damaged, antiquated, or out of use. 
Dennett v. Short, 7 Greenleaf, 150. 
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4. A promissory note, payable in specific articles, is not within the 
meaning of the proviso in the statute of limitations, by which notes for 
the payment of money, if attested by a subscribing witness, are excepted 
from its operation. Gilman v. Wells, Ibid. 25. 

5. In an action on a note, payable in lumber at a particular time and 
place, it is not sufficient to plead that the party or his agent was ready 
to survey and deliver enough to pay the note, if it had been presented ; 
but an actual designation and setting out of the lumber, so that the prop- 
ay pone to the creditor, can alone constitute a valid defence. aa 
v. Winslow, 2 Fairfield, 398. 

6. If the articles in which a note is payable are heavy and cumbrous, 
and the place of delivery cannot be ascertained from the circumstances, 
and is not designated in the note, the creditor has the right to appoint the 
place of delivery. Howard v. Miner, 20 Maine, 325. 

7. The debtor ought to request the creditor to name the place, or de- 
liver them to him personally at a proper place. But if the latter be out 
of the State, a reasonable effort to ascertain where he is and give him 
notice is sufficient. And if the creditor, being notified, does not appoint 
a place, the debtor may appoint some reasonable place, and a tender 
there will discharge him. id. 

8. But if the intention of the parties as to the place of delivery can 
be ascertained from their contract, and the circumstances existing with 
regard to it proved, the delivery should be made at such place, though 
its occupancy or condition may have been altered since the making of 
the contract. Ibid. 

9. On a note, payable in hay, the defendant need only have at the 


specified place and time the quantity agreed on, of the agreed kind and 

quality, set apart for the creditor; but it is not necessary that the ha 

should be actually weighed ; the png may be otherwise ascertained, 
ar 


and it need not be moved except so as is necessary to enable the 
creditor to distinguish, identify, and remove it if he pleases. Leballister 
v. Nash, 24 Maine, 316. 

See Pleadings and Evidence, 11. 


8. Negotiability and Transfer. 


1. Payment of a note will not destroy its negotiability, if made by the 
last indorser, or if made by any prior indorser, if the subsequent in- 
dorsements are struck out. Mead v. Sewall, 2 Greenleaf, 207. 

2. An executor under the laws of another State cannot indorse a note 
payable to his testator made by a citizen of this State, so that the indor- 
see may maintain an action here in hisown name. Stearns v. Burnham, 
5 Greenleaf, 261. ‘ 

3. A bill of exchange payable to the drawer’s order, and not indorsed, 
may be assigned, for a valuable consideration, by delivery only. Tit- 
comb v. Thomas, Ibid. 282. 

4. The interest of one of several joint assignees in such a bill may be 
transferred to others by delivery of the bill, and payment by them of his 
share of the money due upon it. Ibid. 
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5. The payee of a negotiable promissory note, having indorsed it in 
blank, and delivered it to another as collateral security for his own debt, 
may still negotiate it to a third person ; who, having discharged the lien 
of the pledgee, before judgment, may maintain an action thereon. 
Fisher v. Bradford, 7 Greenleaf, 28. 

6. A promissory note, payable in cash or specific articles, is not ne- 
gotiable. Matthews v. Houghton, 2 Fairfield, 377. 

7. A blank indorsement by the payee of a negotiable note trans- 
fers the title to a bona fide holder, and it thereupon passes by delivery 
as if it had been made payable to bearer. McDonald v. Bailey, 14 
Maine, 101. 

8. In an action by the indorsee against the maker of a note, the words 
* eventually accountable ”’ were held not to restrict or qualify the trans- 
fer, and not necessary to be noticed in the declaration. Ibid. 

9. An order, negotiable in form, but for no specified sum, and payable 
on a contingency, is not negotiable ; but, if drawn for the whole of a 
particular fund, it may be regarded as an assignment thereof. Legro v. 
Staples, 16 Maine, 252. 

10. If the payee of a negotiable note gives his assent by his signature 
to an assignment by the maker for the benefit of his creditors, wherein 
provision is made for its payment or for payment of a part of it, the ne- 
gotiable character of the note is not thereby destroyed ; though the effect 
may be to make the signature to the assignment ineffectual, unless 
adopted by the indorsee. Hilton v. Southwick, 17 Maine, 303. 

11. An assignment and delivery of a negotiable note before it falls 


due, without the indorsement of the payee, Ps the assignee in no 


better condition than the payee. Savage v. King, 17 Maine, 300 ; Cal- 
der v. Billington, 15 Maine, 398. 

12. A note, made payable to a married woman, is in law payable to 
the husband ; and the wife’s transfer thereof conveys no property there- 
in. Savage v. King, 17 Maine, 300. 

13. A note given to J. M. P. and J. W., partners in the purchase and 
sale of lands, as the consideration of a deed of certain lands, was in- 
dorsed by one of them in the partnership name of P. & W. by the 
prior consent of the other who was not present, in payment of a debt 
due by them ; it was held, that the note was legally indorsed and trans- 
ferred. Dudley v. Littlefield, 21 Maine, 418. 

14. Where a bill is indorsed by one in the name of a firm, it would 
seem that the acceptor cannot question the validity of such indorsement 
as long as the other members of the firm make no question in regard to 
it. Davenport v. Davis, 22 Maine, 24. 

15. The words, “ I hereby guaranty the payment of the within note,” 
written and signed by the payee, amount to an indorsement of the note. 
Myrick v. Hasey, 27 Maine, 9. 

16. Any illegality in the transfer of a promissory note vitiates the 
title of one who was a party to such illegality. Sproule v. Merrill, 29 
Maine, 260. 

See Rights, Remedies, and Liabilities, 20; Actions, when maintain- 
able, &c., 32. 

B 





4 Maine. 


9. Acceptance. 


1. If the holder of a bill of exchange, who is entitled to an absolute 
acceptance, takes a conditional one, he cannot resort to the drawer but 
upon the failure of the drawee to pay according to such conditional ac- 
ceptance. Campbell v. Pettengill, 7 Greenleaf, 126. 

2. A bill of exchange drawn by a party upon himself must be re- 
garded as an accepted bill. Cunningham v. Wardwell, 3 Fairfield, 467. 

3. The acceptance of a bill of exchange by the drawee is presump- 
tive evidence that he had effects of the drawer in his hands. Kendall 
v. Galvin, 15 Maine, 131. 

See Rights and Liabilities, 23. 


10. Presentment, Demand, and Notice. 


. Necessity of. 

. By whom to be made or given. 

. Sufficiency of. 

. Waiver of. 

1. Necessity of. 

. A town order, drawn by the selectmen on the treasurer, must be 
presented to the latter for payment, but no notice of non-payment or non- 
acceptance need be given to the selectmen. Varner v. itants of 
Nobleborough, 2 Greenleaf, 121. 

2. So where an incorporated manufacturing company, by its agent, 
draws a bill on its treasurer and indorses it, no notice need, be given.to 
the corporation. Commercial Bank v. St. Croiz Man. Co., 23 Me. 280. 

3. Though the payee of a promissory note. indorses it merely to give 
it currency, knowing at the time the maker’s, insolvency, this, it seems, 
does not excuse the want of demand and notice to the indorser. Groton 
v. Dalheim, 6 Greenleaf, 476. 

4. The drawer is entitled to notice, though the. drawee has.no funds in 
his hands, if the bill be drawn under such circumstances as might in- 
duce the drawer to entertain a reasonable expectation that the bill would 
be accepted and paid. Campbell v. Pettengill, 7 Greenleaf, 126; Burn- 
ham v. Spring, 22 Maine, 495. 

5. In an action on a promissory note, against the. maker, payable at 
a particular time and place, no averment or proof of demand at that 
particular place and time is necessary ; but if the maker was ready to 
pay at such time and place, that is matter of defence. Bacon v. Dyer, 
3 Fairfield, 19; Remick v. O’Kyle, Ibid. 340; McKenny. v. Whipple, 
21 Maine, 98 ; Gammon v. Everett, 25 Maine, 66. 

6. A loaned money to B, at defendant’s request, and took B’s note 
for the amount, payable in two years, and the agreement of defendant 
on the back of the note, as follows: ‘I agree.to secure the within note 
to A out of or with a certain piece of land and water privilege situated,” 
&c. Held, that this was a guaranty, and defendant not entitled to no- 
tice of non-payment. True v. Harding, 3 Fairfield, 193. 
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7. If the maker of a check, payable instantly, has no funds at the 
bank, this unexplained is deemed a fraud; and an action is at once sus- 
tainable without presentment or notice. True v. Thomas, 16 Maine, 36. 

8. If notice to the indorser be expressly waived by him in writing, 
this does not dispense with the necessity of proving a demand upon the 
maker, or a waiver thereof by the indorser. Drinkwater v. Tebbetts, 
17 Maine, 16; Burnham vy. Webster, Ibid. 50. 

9. An indorser is always entitled to notice, whether he become such 
for value or for the accommodation of another. Rea v. Dorrance, 18 
Maine, 137. 

10. If a promissory note be indorsed, for the benefit of the maker, 
and a mortgage is made by the maker to the indorser for his indemnity, 
but no benefit is derived by the latter therefrom, a demand on the maker 
is not excused. Maine Bank v. Smith, Ibid. 99. 

11. A bank-note, like a note of hand, payable on demand, but having 
no place of payment appointed therein, may be sued without proof of 
any special demand. Bryant v. Damariscotta Bank, ibid. 240. 

12. A note, payable on demand, was indorsed “ accountable in eight 
months” from the date of the indorsement, and, at the same time, the 
indorsee gave the indorser a bond not to sue the maker within eight 
months. Held, that no demand or notice was necessary. Bagley v. 
Buzzell, 19 Maine, 88. 

13. Proof that, at the time of the transfer, the indorser was informed 
that the holder would rely on him for payment of the note at its coming 
due, does not excuse from demand and notice. Davis v. Gowen, Ib. 447. 

14. If the holder of a note find the indorser’s place of business locked 
during business hours, he is excused from further attempts to notify him. 
Howe v. Bradley, ibid. 31. 

15. Where a note is indorsed after it falls due, demand and notice are 
necessary to charge the indorser, though the maker was insolvent at the 
time of the indorsement and afterwards. Greely v. Hunt, 21 Me. 455. 

16. Though the indorser knew that the note would not be paid on pre- 
sentment, or that the maker was dead and his estate insolvent, still the 
holder should make presentment and give notice of dishonor. Gower v. 
Moore, 25 Maine, 16 ; Hunt v. Wadleigh, 26 Maine, 271. 

17. The transfer by delivery of a previously indorsed and protested 
draft is equivalent to drawing a new bill on the acceptor, payable on de- 
mand, or at sight; and it must be presented in a reasonable time to the 
acceptor, and notice of dishonor must be given the indorser. Hunt v. 
Wadleigh, 26 Maine, 271. 

See Rights and Liabilities, 24; Indorser and Guarantor, 4, 7, 16, 
21; Pleadings and (Wwidence, 84. 


2. By whom to be made or given, when and where. 


1. If the place of payment is designated in a memorandum at the 
bottom of a note, or if, to the acceptance of a bill, a place of payment 
is added with the assent of the holder, a demand should be made at such 
place on the day it becomes payable to bind the indorser. Tuckerinan 
v. Hartwell, 3 Greenleaf, 147. 
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2. If the residence of the drawer of a bill is unknown to the holder, 
he ought to inquire of the other parties to the bill if their residence is 
known, in order, if possible, to give the drawer notice. Hill v. Varrell, 
3 Greenl. 233. 

3. If the maker of a note be absent when it falls due, demand of pay- 
ment should be made at his domicile, if he have any ; otherwise, diligent 
search for him will suffice. Whittier v. Graffam, Ibid. 82. 

4. Each indorser of a note is entitled to one day to give notice to the 
party next liable; but the time is to be calculated from the day the no- 
tice was in fact received, and not enlarged by the fact that he has re- 
ceived notice earlier than might in strictness be required. Farmer v. 
Rand, 16 Maine, 453. 

5. A demand for payment merely is sufficient; and it may be made 
by an agent, the agency being avowed and the principal disclosed. 
Bryant v. Damariscotta Bank, 18 Maine, 240. 

6. Where an indorsed bill is sent to a bank for collection, although 
the bank has no interest in it, yet, for the purpose of making a demand, 
and transmitting notice, the bank will be considered the real holder. 
Freeman’s Bank v. Perkins, Ibid. 292. 

7. If the indorser of a note has changed his place of residence be- 
tween the making and maturity of the note, the holder is bound to ascer- 
tain the new residence of the indorser, and send notice of non-payment 
there, or to use all reasonable efforts to ascertain where it is. Barker v. 
Clarke, 20 Maine, 156. 

8. Inquiries, in such case, should be made at the indorser’s former 
place of residence. Ibid. 

9. A demand on the maker of a note, in order to charge the indorser, 
ought to be shown to have been made on the day the note falls due. 
Robinson v. Blen, 20 Maine, 109. 

10. When the maker of a note dies before it becomes payable, pre- 
sentment should be made to his personal representatives. Gower v. 
Moore, 25 Maine, 16. 

11. The defendant and several others signed a paper, agreeing that 
all notes to which they were respectively parties left at a certain bank 
for collection, should be considered the same as if made payable at that 
bank, and then said, “* And we further agree that all notices left at the 
places set against our names shall be considered legal and binding on 
us”; and no place was set against the defendant’s name ; he was left 
thereby in a condition to insist upon his legal rights as indorser so far as 
it respected the place where notices were to be sent. Smith v. Trickey, 
24 Maine, 539. 

See Sufficiency of, 1, 2, 5, 16, 32, 34, 35, 36, 39, 44; and Grace, 
Days of, 5. 


3. Sufficiency of. 

1. Notice of the non-acceptance or non-payment of a bill or note may 
be given through the post-office. Whittier v. Graffam, 3 Greenleaf, 82. 
See 5. 

2. Aliter, of a demand of payment, unless by present consent of the 

40 
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maker or drawee, or by some known usage, regulating the contract. 


3. A note, signed by two jointly and severally, and made payable at 
their dwelling-houses in the town of D., was presented to both at the 
barn-yard of one, and, no objection being made as to the place, it was 
held, that such demand was sufficient. Baldwin v. Farnsworth, 1 
Fairf. 414. 

4. A demand on the maker of a note, by the cashier of a bank where 
it had been left for collection, is sufficient to charge the indorser, though 
the cashier had not the note with him at the time of making such de- 
mand, when all the parties reside in the town where the bank is situated. 
Gallagher v. Roberts, 2 Fairf. 489 ; Maine Bank v. Smith, 18 Me. 99. 

5. If the holder and indorser live in the same town, notice through 
the post-office is not sufficient ; personal notice must be given, or a notice 
must be left at the indorser’s residence or place of business. Green v. 
Darling, 15 Maine, 141; Davis v. Gowen, 19 Maine, 447. 

6. Where the parties reside in the same town, notice on the nineteenth 
day after receiving information of dishonor is insufficient. Green v. 
Darling, 15 Maine, 141. 

7. A note, payable at a particular bank, was presented to the cashier 
thereof after business hours on the day it fell due, and payment refused 
because the acceptor had provided no funds; such presentment was 
held sufficient. int v. Rogers, 15 Maine, 67. 

8. Where a note is made payable at either of the banks in a city or 
town, it is not the duty of the holder to give notice to the maker at 
which bank the note will be presented when it falls due. Page v. Web- 
ster, 15 Maine, 249. 

9. A notice left in the office and usual place of business of the in- 
dorser of a bill with a person in charge of the office, is sufficient. Lord 
v. Appleton, 15 Maine, 270. 

10. When a notice is regularly deposited in the post-office, the risk of 
delay rests with the party to be notified. Ibid. 

11. Where the usage of a bank is so loose and variable, and so dif- 
ferent from what the law requires, as to render it uncertain whether any 
notice was given, at any time or place, or put into the post-office for an 
indors*r, such usage will not bind him, even though he does business 
with the bank. Thorn v. Rice, 15 Maine, 263. 

12. If a bank where a note is made payable ceases to exist, and an- 
other bank does business in the same room, presentment at the room is 
sufficient. Central Bank v. Allen, 16 Maine, 41. 

13. If the maker of a note remove before it comes due, and his resi- 
dence cannot be ascertained by reasonable diligence, a demand, if ne- 
cessary, is sufficient if made at his former residence. Ibid. 

14. If the indorser of a note has changed his residence between the 
making and maturity of the note, the holder is excused from giving no- 
tice of dishonor only by proof of all reasonable efforts io ascertain his 
new residence and give him notice there. Clark v. Bigelow, 16 sane, 
246 ; Barber v. Clark, 20 Maine, 156. 

15. A demand made at eight o’clock of the day when a note is pay- 

B * 
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able is insufficient, being made at an unseasonable hour. Lunt v. 
Adams, 17 Maine, 230. 

16. A letter giving notice of dishonor must be put into the post-office 
in season to be carried by the first mail of the next day after dishonor. 
Goodman v. Norton, 17 Maine, 381; Beckwith v. Smith, 22 Maine, 125. 

17. Proof that it was put into the office at nine o’clock in the morning 
of the day after dishonor, merely, without showing that it was in season 
to go by the first mail of that day, is not sufficient. Goodman v. Norton, 
17 Maine, 381 ; Beckwith v. Smith, 22 Maine, 125. 

18. A demand made and notice given by a notary employed by the 
cashier of a bank, where the note had been left for collection only, is 
sufficient to charge the indorser. Warren v. Gilman, 17 Maine, 360. 

19. A notice need not state that the holder looks to the drawer or in- 
dorser for payment. Ibid. 

20. A bill was drawn, accepted, and indorsed by residents of Maine, 
and made payable at a bank in Boston, negotiated at a bank in Bangor, 
the town where all the parties resided, and by it sent to the bank in Bos- 
ton for collection ; and after presentment there and refusal, notices were 
made out to all the prior parties, and transmitted by mail to the cashier 
of the Bangor Bank ; and the cashier on the morning of their arrival 
took them from the post-office, directed one to the indorser in that city, 
and immediately replaced it in the office. Held, that, as the notice came 
from Boston, this mode of transmitting it was sufficient. Ibid. 

21. But in such case, where the indorser lived in a neighboring town, 
and the notices were received by the cashier two hours before the mail 
closed for that town, and he did not make a new notice out, but merely 


directed the original one to the indorser, and did not put it into the office 
till the mail had closed ; Held, that due diligence had not been exer- 
cised, and the indorser was discharged. Freeman’s Bank v. Perkins, 
18 Maine, 292. 

22. If a person direct the messenger of a bank to leave his notices at 
a certain place, a notice to him, as indorser of a bill, left by the messen- 
ger at that seme will be held sufficient till the direction is counter- 


manded. astern Bank vy. Brown, 17 Maine, 357. 

23. If the holder finds the indorser’s place of business locked during 
business hours, he is excused from further efforts to give notice. Howe 
v. Bradley, 19 Maine, 31. 

24. It is not necessary that the notice should state the holder’s name, 
or the place where the note is to be found. bid. 

25. A notice delivered to an indorser by a wrong surname is good, if 
the indorser knows who is meant, and that the note described therein 
is that on which the suit is brought; and whether he does so know or not 
is a question for the jury. Carter v. Bradley, 19 Maine, 62. 

26. An order was drawn by the selectmen of a town on the town 
treasurer, payable on demand, which he refused to pay. Held, that the 
person making the demand was not obliged to produce and exhibit the 
order upon such refusal, but it was sufficient that he had it with him. 
Pease v. Cornish, 19 Maine, 191. 

27. If the indorser live in a wilderness twenty-eight miles from any 
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-office, a notice sent by mail is not sufficient ; but it should be given 
in person, or sent by a special messenger. Fish v. Jackman, 19 Me. 467. 

28. An agent, to whom a note has been sent for collection, is not en- 
titled to a day, before he is bound to give notice. Ibid. 

29. But notice sent by the next mail after demand is sufficient. JIbid.; 
Crocker v. Getchell, 23 Maine, 392. 

30. Where a principal received notice from his agent by the first mail 
after demand on the first day of the month, and sent a special messenger 
to an indorser, residing forty-eight miles distant, by whom notice was 
received on the fourth; Held, that if he commenced his exertions to 
give notice on the second, and used ordinary diligence, the notice would 
be seasonable. Fish v. Jackman, 19 Maine, 467. 

31. Where a note was indorsed *“* Good to J. L. or order, without 
notice,” &c., and appears by indorsement to have been partially paid 
on the day of maturity, such indorsement authorizes the conclusion of 
due presentment. Lane v. Steward, 20 Maine, 98. 

32. If the last day of grace falls on the Lord’s day, the maker is 
entitled to only two days’ grace ; and a presentment made on the Lord’s 
day is too late to charge the indorser. ae v. Smith, 20 Maine, 264. 

33. In an action against the maker on a promissory note, payable on 
demand, no demand need be averred or proved. McKenny v, Whipple, 
21 Maine, 98. 

34. To charge the drawer or indorser, residing in a different State, 
the direction of the notice should name, not only the place where he re- 
sides, but likewise the State, where there are at least two towns of the 
same name in different States. Beckwith v. Smith, 22 Maine, 125. 

35. When a bill or note is payable at a place where there are no 
established business hours, a presentment for payment made at any rea- 
sonable hour of the day is sufficient. Dana v. Sawyer, 22 Maine, 244. 

36. But a presentment a few minutes before twelve o’clock at night 
is useless and a nullity, unless there should have been a waiver of objec- 
tion as to the time, or it appear from an answer to such demand that 
as would not have been made upon demand at a proper hour. 

such case, a demand at such late hour might perhaps suffice. Ibid. 

37. A demand that is obligatory upon the maker of a note suffices 
to charge an indorser. Bank of Portland v. Brown, 22 Maine, 295. 

38. It is sufficient for the holder of a note to transmit a notice to his 
immediate indorser, and he is under no obligation to do more, unless he 
desires to charge other parties; and such indorser, on receiving the in- 
telligence, should, in due season, notify the succeeding indorser. And 
this course may be followed by all parties to the note. Crocker v. Getch- 
ell, 23 Maine, 392. 

39. And, if the holder of a b™' or note leaves it with an agent ina 
different town or city for collection, such agent is only bound to notify 
his principal in due season, and for that purpose is considered a party 
to the note. Ibid. 

40. But if the holder should employ agents whose residence is so 
distant from that of the parties to the paper, that the transmission of 
notices through them would occasion great and unnecessary delay, this 
might be evidence of want of due diligence, or even of fraud. Ibid. 
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41. Notice sent by a private conveyance, instead of the mail, is suffi- 
cient ; but the holder must show due diligence. Jarvis v. St. Croiz 
Manufacturing Co., 23 Maine, 287. 

42. A mistake in a notice of the dishonor of a bill or note does not 
render it invalid, if it do not mislead the party to whom it is directed. 
Crocker v. Getchell, 23 Maine, 392 ; Bradley v. Davis, 26 Maine, 45. 

43. It is sufficiently early to charge the indorser of a note who lives 
in another State, if a notice of the dishonor, directed to him, be put into 
the post-office within a convenient time after the commencement of 
business hours on the day succeeding that of the dishonor. Shepley, J., 
dissenting. Chick v. Pillsbury, 24 Maine, 458. 

44. If a note is indorsed when overdue, a demand is sufficient to 
charge the indorser, if made within a reasonable time after the indorse- 
ment. Sanborn v. Southard, 25 Maine, 409. 

45. It is not essential to the validity of a notice that it should be stated 
therein who is the owner of the bill or note, or at whose request the no- 
tice was given. When a notice is signed by a notary public, it is pre- 
sumed that he was duly authorized by the holder of the bill, whoever he 
may be. Bradley v. Davis, 26 Maine, 45. 

See Demand, &c., By whom, &c., 5. 


4. Waiver of. 


1. Parol evidence of statements made by the indorser at the time of 
the indorsement is admissible to show a waiver of demand and notice. 
Fuller vy. McDonald, 8 Greenl. 213; Drinkwater v. Tebbetts, 17 Maine, 
16 ; Lane v. Steward, 20 Maine, 98; Sanborn v. Southard, 25 Me. 409. 

2. Such waiver need not be positive, but may result by implication 
from usage or from any understanding between the parties such as 
would satisfy the mind that a waiver was intended. Fuller v. McDonald, 
8 Greenl. 218. 

3. The drawer of an order was informed, a month after it fell due, that 
it was unpaid. He thereupon took it, in order to obtain payment, and 
afterwards returned it to the holder, saying there should be no difficulty 
about it, he would pay it himself. Held, that this promise, if made 
with knowledge of all the facts, was a sufficient waiver of notice. Cram 
vy. Sherburne, 14 Maine, 48. 

4. Where an indorser wrote the words “ Eventually accountable ” 
before his name, held, that this was a waiver of demand and notice. 
McDonald v. Bailey, 14 Maine, 101. 

5. W. A., the payee of a negotiable note, indorsed it thus: “ W. A. 
holden, Aug. 11, 1836.” Held, that he was liable without demand or 
notice. Bean v. Arnold, 16 Maine, 251. 

6. The words, ‘“* We waive demand on the promisor and notice to our- 
selves,” written over the names of several indorsers, and appearing on 
the note when offered to be read to the jury, are primd facie evidence 
of a waiver of demand and notice. Farmer v. Sewall, 16 Maine, 456 ; 
Farmer vy. Rand, 14 Maine, 225. 

7. A negotiable note was indorsed before it was payable, and it was 
then agreed that the indorsee should forthwith inform the maker that it 

* 
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was indorsed to him, and request that payment should be made when 
the note became due, and should wait six months before making costs 
on the note, which was done. Held, that it was a sufficient waiver of 
demand. Drinkwater v. Tebbetts, 17 Maine, 16. 

8. A promise by the indorser to pay, when he knows no demand has 
been made upon the maker, will render him liable. But such knowledge 
must be proved, and cannot be inferred from the fact of a promise to 
pay. Davis v. Gowen, 17 Maine, 387. : 

9. But it is not sufficient proof of a waiver, that the indorser was 
informed, at the time of the indorsement, that the holder relied alto- 
gether on him for payment at maturity. Davis v. Gowen, 19 Maine, 
447. 

10. An indorsement by the payee of the note, “ Good to J. L. or 
order, without notice,” does not dispense with demand on the maker. 
Lane v. Steward, 20 Maine, 98. 

11. A waiver of demand is sufficiently established by proof that the 
indorser, at the time of the indorsement, said that, if the maker did not 
pay the note at its maturity, he would ; and that, after it became due, he 
told the holder that, if he would commence a suit against the maker and 
could not collect it, he would pay it. Ibid. 

12. When the payee of a promissory note writes the words, “ Holden 
without demand or notice,” on the back of a note, and signs it, and 
another person writes his name directly below it, whether this is a 
waiver or not on the part of the second indorser, an agreement by him 
to waive demand and notice may be proved by parol or inferred from 
circumstances. Ticonic Bank v. Johnson, 21 Maine, 426. 

13. If a note has been indorsed by partners in the name of their firm, 
a waiver of demand and notice, being a mere modification of an exist- 
ing liability, may be made by one partner after the dissolution of the 
firm, and before the note becomes payable. Darling v. March, 22 
Maine, 184. 

14. If the drawer or indorser of a bill, after full knowledge that it had 
not been duly presented, promise to pay it, this will be a waiver of the 
laches and he will be bound. But not if the promise be made in igno- 
rance of the facts. And the burden of proof is on the plaintiff to show 
that the defendant knew he was not regularly charged. Hunt v. Wad- 
leigh, 26 Maine, 271. 

15. A payee, indorsing a note thus, “ Phineas Wood, holden for the 
within note,” is liable without demand or notice; and is not discharged 
by a year’s delay to collect the note from the maker. Blanchard v. 
Wood, 26 Maine, 358. 

16. Where a note, then payable, having a blank indorsement by the 
payee, was received of him by the holder, with the understanding, of 
which the indorsee was perfectly conusant, that a demand on the maker 
and notice to the indorser were not intended to form a condition, on 
which alone the latter were to become liable ; it was held, that demand 
and notice were thereby waived. Fullerton v. Rundlett, 27 Maine, 31. 

See Indorsers, Guarantors, and Sureties. : 
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11. Protest. 


1. There is no necessity of causing inland negotiable notes to be pro- 
tested. Gilman v. Lewis, 15 Maine, 452. 

2. In an action on a foreign bill, the protest is competent evidence to 
prove presentment of the bill to the acceptor, and non-payment. Green 
v. Jackson, 15 Maine, 136; Green v. Darling, 15 Maine, 1389; Free- 
man’s Bank v. Perkins, 18 Maine, 292. 

3. If a bill be drawn, accepted, and indorsed to persons residing in 
this State, but made payable at a place in another State, the notarial 
protest is ——- evidence to prove presentment of the bill and non- 
payment. arren v. Warren, 16 Maine, 259; Clark v. Bigelow, 16 
Maine, 246; Freeman’s Bank v. Perkins, 18 Maine, 292; Northern 
Bank v. Williams, 21 Maine, 217. 

4. The protest of a notary public of another State, wherein he states, 
that he sent a notice of the dishonor of a bill to the drawer on the next 
day after the demand and refusal, “ by the first practicable mail there- 
after,” is competent evidence to prove the facts thus stated. Beckwith 
v. St. Croix Manuf. Co., 23 Maine, 284. 

5. A protest of a bill or note, duly certified by a notary public, is 
made by statute (c. 44, § 12) legal evidence of the facts stated in it, 
“as to the notice given to the drawer or indorser, in any court of law”; 
but it is not conclusive. Bradley v. Davis, 26 Maine, 45. 

6. The protest, to be taken as conclusive evidence of the facts, ought 
to be specific as to the mode in which the notices were given, by stat- 
ing whether they were verbal or written. And if in writing, it should 
state whether the writings were delivered to the persons notified, or sent 
by some conveyance ; if the latter, by what mode, and to what place 
addressed. But if the protest be defective, the necessary facts may be 
supplied by other proof. Ibid. 

7. The statute making the protest of an inland promissory note evi- 
dence of the facts therein stated, applies as well to protests made before 
as after the act went into operation ; and is not, in that respect, uncon- 
stitutional. Fales v. Wadsworth, 23 Maine, 553. 

See Pleadings and Evidence. 


12. Rights and Liabilities. 


1. In General. 


1. Where one engaged to give a note, signed by himself and his fa- 
ther, for money borrowed by himself, and in the interim gave his own 
note, for which the joint note was to be substituted ; and the joint note 
was accordingly signed, but was never delivered to the lender, the son 
being killed while carrying it to him ; and afterwards the father obtained 
possession of the note and “eg anu it; Held, that the father was not 
liable for the money. Leigh v. Horsum, 4 Greenl. 28. 

2. Where the assignees of a bond, for the conveyance of land, agreed 
to sell one half their interest to the defendant for the same sum they had 
given therefor, and through their fraudulent misrepresentations the de- 
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fendant gave his note for four times the amount ; Held, that they should 
recover on the note the amount paid by them, as had been agreed, and 
no more. Stevens v. McIntier, 14 Maine, 14. 

3. Where the master of a vessel at a foreign port, having authority to 
borrow money to purchase a return cargo, drew a bill of exchange, in 
his own name, on his owners, directing on the face of the bill that the 
amount thereof should be charged to the cargo of the vessel ; Held, that 
he was personally liable as drawer. Snow v. Goodrich, 14 Maine, 235, 

4. The holder of a bill has no right to make an alteration therein, to 
correct a mistake, unless to make it conform to what all parties to it 
originally agreed or intended it should be. Hervey v. Harvey, 15 
Maine, 357. 

5. If the name of a firm be signed to negotiable paper by one of the 
partners in a firm, though in a matter out of the course of the partner- 
ship business and without the knowledge or consent of the rest, yet, if 
the note is discounted at a bank in the usual manner, without knowledge 
of these facts, the firm is bound. Waldo Bank v. Lumbert, 16 Me. 416. 

6. If the maker of a check, payable instantly, has at the time no funds 
in the bank, this, when unexplained, is deemed a fraud, so far as to 
deprive the drawer of all right to require presentment and demand of 
payment. True v. Thomas, 16 Maine, 36. 

7. When the payee of a note not negotiable, given to an agent in his 
own name, is notified, before payment or judgment against him, that the 
principal was owner of the property sold, and that he claimed to have 
the payment made to himself; if the payee disregard such notice, the 
rights of the principal are not impaired by such payment or judgment. 
Pitts v. Mower, 18 Maine, 361. 

8. Where property is put into the hands of the payee of a note by , 
the principal promisor as collateral security for that note, the receiver is 
under an implied obligation to account for the proceeds. And whatever 
expenses are incurred by him to make it available are a fair charge 
upon the property, and the balance only is to be applied to pay what is 
due. Starrett v. Barber , 20 Maine, 457. 

9. If an unappropriated payment be made sufficient to pay one of 
two notes, the creditor, by bringing an action on one, appropriates the 

-sum paid to the payment of the other. Ibid. 

10. Where three sign a note for a joint debt, each is principal for one 
third and co-surety for the other two thirds ; and if one pays another’s 
share of the note after it has become payable, he has a legal claim on 
the third for contribution. Goodall vy. Wentworth, 20 Maine, 322. 

11. And to sustain such claim it is not necessary to prove an inability 
of the principal to pay his share at the time of payment. Ibid. 

12. A creditor, receiving a draft for collection, and negotiating the 
same and passing the proceeds thereof to his debtor’s credit, is not 
thereby concluded, unless chargeable with negligence or want of fidelity 
in endeavoring to collect the same. Goodnow vy. Howe, 20 Maine, 164. 

13. After a note has been signed by one promisor, the attestation 
generally by a subscribing witness, when he was not present, if infended 
as an attestation of the signatures of the other promisors, and made 
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without fraudulent intent, does not impair the liability of the first prom- 
isor. Rollins v. Bartlett, 20 Maine, 319. 

14. Where a note was given in the name of a partnership, and was in- 
dorsed for valuable consideration before it fell due, and the indorsee had 
no other knowledge of its origin than that it was given for land pur- 
chased ; Held, that this was not sufficient notice to him that the signa- 
ture of the partnership name had been unauthorized. Dudley v. Little- 
field, 21 Maine, 418. 

15. Where an assignment of his effects was made by the acceptor of 
a draft, for the benefit of his creditors, containing a release of the debt- 
or ; and the payee of the draft, with the verbal approbation of the drawer, 
wrote upon the assignment in the list of credjtors a description of the 
draft ‘for whom it may concern”; Held, that this did not discharge 
the drawer from his liability. Fiske v. Stevens, 21 Maine, 457. 

16. The ratification of an indorsement by the payee of a note, made 
by one assuming to act as his agent without authority from him, can 
operate only as an indorsement made at the time of ratification. Clark 
v. Peabody, 22 Maine, 500. 

17. If there be no appropriation by either party of a payment, the 
law will appropriate it, other things being equal, to the »ayment of a 
note absolutely due, rather than to that of one transferred as collateral 
7. Bank of Portland vy. Brown, 22 Maine, 295. 

18. If the agent of an incorporated company be clearly authorized to 
issue negotiable paper, indorsees not privy to its origin would not be 
bound to examine into the transaction from which the note or draft orig- 
inated, but may presume it was drawn in pursuance of such authority. 
Commercial Bank v. St. Croix Manuf. Co., 23 Maine, 280. 

19. The acceptance of a draft by the treasurer of an incorporated 
company, without any evidence of his authority, does not render the 
company liable. Atkinson v. St. Croix Manuf. Co., 24 Maine, 171. 

20. Plaintiff received post-notes, payable at a future day in another 
State, and agreed to account for the same to the defendant on his note to 

laintiff, if collected ; or to return them if payment should be refused ; 
Held, that the plaintiff should have caused them to be duly presented for 
payment ; if not then paid, he might retain them as security for his debt. 
Medomak Bank v. Curtis, 24 Maine, 36. 

21. It is only when an assignee has acquired a title through the prom- 
isee that he can insist upon the right to maintain an action in the 
name of the payee of paper not negotiable. Ballard v. Greenbush, 24 
Maine, 336. 

22. If two of four joint promisors on a note pay before the note falls 
due “ two thirds of the within note, principal and interest,” and it is so 
indorsed thereon, yet they are not discharged from payment of the sum 
still due. Coburn v. Ware, 25 Maine, 330. 

23. If a plaintiff can legally receive payment of a note, the maker is 
protected if he pay to him, whatever may become of the proceeds of | 
such payments ; and the maker has no right to inquire into their dispo- 
sition. Stevens v. Hill, 29 Maine, 133. 

24. In settling a contract S. gave E. a negotiable note, marked A, 
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secured by mortgage, and a bond. E. assigned conditionally the bond 
to secure some of his creditors, and indorsed the note, and delivered the 
mortgage to secure a note made at that time by him to W. 8S. then pur- 
chased of W. the note against E. Held, that the court had no equitable 
jurisdiction to enjoin the holders of the bond and note A from proceed- 
ing upon them at law against S., or to compel them to be set off against 
the note which S. purchased of W. Smith v. Ellis, 29 Maine, 422. 

25. One who sells and delivers a promissory note, on which the names 
of indorsers have been forged, is not liable upon an implied promise to 
refund the money received therefor, if he sold the same as property and 
not in payment of a debt, and if he did not know of the forgery. Baz- 
ter v. Duren, 29 Maine, 434. 

26. The drawee of an order of $ 55.00 paid $ 34.75, and indorsed on 
it that the payee had received that sum, “ it being all that the drawee 
intends to pay, unless the drawer designed the order to be exclusive of 
$ 20.25 already paid by drawee without order.” The drawer in fact in- 
tended that drawee should pay the whole $ 55.00, of which drawee was 
notified by a new request from him. Held, that the writing on the order 
constituted a conditional acceptance, and that the drawee was liable for 
the balance. \ Phillips v. Frost, 29 Maine, 77. 

27. If the principals upon a note, after it has become effectual in the 
payee’s hands, so alter their relations among themselves that one be- 
comes a surety of the other, this arrangement cannot affect the payee’s 
rights. Patch v. King, 29 Maine, 448. 

See Consideration, 2; Acceptance, 1. 


2. Of Indorsers, Guarantors, and Sureties. 


1. The promisee of a negotiable note, payable in six months, sold it, 
having made and signed this indorsement on it: “ I guaranty the pay- 
ment of the within note in six months’ ; Held, that this was an original 
and absolute undertaking, binding the guarantor to see that the maker 

id the note in the said time, or to take notice of his neglect and pay it 
himself. Codd v. Little, 2 Greenl. 261. 

2. Where the payee of a note, after having been requested by the 
surety to collect the money of the principal, gave him further time in 
pursuance of a new agreement; Held, that the surety was discharged. 
Kennebec Bank v. Tuckerman, 5 Greenl. 130; Leavitt v. Savage, 16 
Maine, 72; Hutchinson v. Moody, 18 Maine, 393; Mariner’s Bank v. 
Abbott, 28 Maine, 280. 

3. On the indorsement of a promissory note, then payable, the in- 
dorser requested the indorsee “ not to call on the maker at present,” to 
which the indorser agreed. No demand was made on the maker till 
more than six months afterwards, and no notice given to the indorser till 
three months after such demand ; all the parties living in the same 
county. Held, that this en did not excuse such long delay, and 
the indorser was discharged. Lord v. Chadbourne, 8 Greenl. 198. 


4. The engagement of the guarantor of a preéxisting debt is, that the 
debt shall be paid if the creditor will take the usual steps to secure pay- 
ment. But where before the guaranty was given the original debt was 
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payable and absolute against all parties chargeable, and nothing of a 
preliminary nature remained to be done to perfect the creditor’s rights, 
demand and notice are not necessary to charge a guarantor. Read v. 
Cutts, 7 Greenl. 186. 

5. It being the usage of a bank to let the accommodation notes of its 
debtors remain overdue, interest being paid in advance at every return 
of the time of renewal, and a former director, acquainted with and ac- 
quiescing in such usage, became surety on such note which was thus 
permitted to remain two years, till the maker became insolvent ; Held, 
that he was still liable. Strafford Bank v. Crosby, 8 Greenl. 191. 

6. A note payable to order and indorsed in blank by four persons, 
being afterwards in the possession of the second indorser, he wrote over 
all the names, “ We waive all demand on the promisor and notice to 
ourselves, and guaranty the payment at all events,” without the assent 
or knowledge of an after indorser; Held, that such after indorser was 
thereby discharged. Farmer v. Rand, 14 Maine, 225. 

7. Where C. signed his name to a note, made and signed by A., and 
added, “‘ Surety ninety days from date”; Held, that this was a guaranty 
that the principal should be for ninety days of sufficient ability to pay 
the note ; and that C.’s liability could not be extended beyond the ninety 
days. Ulmer v. Reed, 2 Fairf. 293. 

8. Mere delay of a payee in enforcing payment against the principal 
does not discharge the surety. Freeman’s Bank v. Rollins, 13 Maine, 
202 ; Page v. Webster, 15 Maine, 249. 

9. The receipt of interest for a stipulated time in advance from the 
principal by the payee, after the note has become payable, is not evi- 
dence of an agreement to give further credit thereon, and does not dis- 
charge the surety. Jbid., 13 Maine, 202; Mariner’s Bank v. Abbott, 
28 Maine, 280. 

10. Mere delay to enforce the collection of a note against the maker 
does not discharge the indorser, even though the holder had not com- 
menced a suit when requested so to do by the indorser. Page v. Web- 
ster, 15 Maine, 249. 

11. Nor is the indorser discharged by the neglect of the holder to 
enter an action against the maker, thereby — property attached 
on the writ which was afterwards conveyed to a third person. Ibid. 

12. The indorsee of a promissory note has a right to claim and hold 
as much collateral security as he can obtain, if he does nothing under 
color of such right to injure other creditors, York Bank v. Appleton, 
17 Maine, 55. 

13. It furnishes no defence to a surety that he voluntarily became 
such, without the assent or knowledge of his principal. Hughes v. Lit- 
tlefield, 18 Maine, 400. 

14. An indorser is not discharged by the refusal of the holder to re- 
ceive from the maker a conveyance of sufficient real estate as security, 
and give days of payment. Lane v. Steward, 20 Maine, 98. 

15. The indorser of a note is not discharged by the holder’s releasing 
the property of the maker attached and taking a statute bond, though 
done at the solicitation of the maker, and for a valuable consideration. 
Ibid. 
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16. An indorsement thus, “‘ Good to J. L. or order,” cannot be con- 
sidered as a guaranty, and is no waiver of demand on the maker. Jbid. 

17. Where the acceptor agreed with the holder of a draft in suit to be 
defaulted at the next term of the court, and to continue the cause one 
term more for a stipulated sum, but if the sum was not paid, then judg- 
ment should be rendered on the default, and an action against the indors- 
er continued ; Held, that the first clause of the agreement would enable 
the plaintiff to obtain payment sooner, and was not an agreement to give 
time ; that the continuance, on payment being made as stipulated, was a 
conditional contract to give time to the acceptor, which did not discharge 
the drawer or indorsers. Lowney v. Perham, 20 Maine, 235. 

18. If the holder by an agreement with the maker incapacitates him- 
self to proceed against him, the indorser will be discharged. Pierce v. 
Whitney, 22 Maine, 113. 

19. A new promise must be made with full knowledge of all the facts, 
in order to renew the liability of a guarantor, once discharged by the 
holder’s negligence. Gamage v. Hutchins, 23 Maine, 565. 

20. So when, at the time a note payable on demand was indorsed and 
guarantied, the maker was solvent, and so continued for two years there- 
after, during which time and until the maker failed the holder made no 
attempt to collect it, and — no notice to the gurantor, the latter is dis- 
charged. Ibid.; also, How v. Nickels, 22 Maine, 175. 

21. Where there is a guaranty by a third person to pay the amount 
due on a note then payable, at a stipulated time, no demand on the 
maker of the note or notice to the guarantor is required to make the 
latter liable. Cooper v. Page, 24 Maine, 73. 

22. Where the acceptor of a bill, payable at a fixed time and guaran- 
tied, was solvent when it fell due, but failed four months afterwards, no 
notice of non-payment being given to the guarantor during the next four 
years ; Held, that the guarantor is discharged by such neglect. Globe 
Bank v. Small, 25 Maine, 366. 

23. On a guaranty that a draft shall be eventually paid, it is sufficient 
to prove the insolvency of the parties, and that it could not be collected. 
Hunt v. Wadleigh, 26 Maine, 271. 

24. If the indorser of a note has been compelled to pay a part there- 
of to the indorsee, he may recover the amount so paid in an action 
against the maker for money paid, though part remains unpaid. Garn- 
sey v. Allen, 27 Maine, 366. 

25. It is wholly immaterial whether such payment be made in money 
or other property, if it be accepted as such. Ibid, 

26. The liability of a principal in a note to reimburse his surety com- 
mences at the time the note is delivered to the payee ; and whenever 
the surety may make payment, he is to be considered a creditor of the 
principal from the time the note was made and delivered. Sargeant v. 
Salmond, 27 Maine, 539. 

27. Where a party indorsed a note then overdue, “ Indorser not hold- 
en, D. S.” he is nevertheless liable if a payment has been made or a set- 
off can be claimed, when he has not given the indorsee any notice 
of such facts, and they are not inferable from the face of the note. 


Ticonic Bank v. Smiley, 27 Maine, 225. 
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28. A guaranty to pay a note after the guarantee has obtained exe- 
cution, if it cannot be collected from the maker, is valid, though the 
execution be obtained in the name of the indorsee of the guarantee. 
Gillighan v. Boardman, 29 Maine, 79. 

29. Where a note was payable at a future period with interest annu- 
ally, and the annual interest was not demanded or notice of the non- 
payment thereof given; if at the maturity of the note a demand is duly 
made and notice given, the indorser is liable for the principal and all 
the interest. Howe v. Bradley, 19 Maine, 31. 

30. An indorser’s guaranty of a negotiable note, “ for debt and costs 
without demand and notice,” renders him liable to the indorsee for the 
costs of a fruitless suit against the maker, but not for the expenses of 
protest. Gilman v. Lewis, 15 Maine, 452. 

31. The indorser of a bill of exchange is not liable for the costs of a 
suit commenced by the holder against the acceptor; nor for any com- 
missions paid in the collection of part of the money from him. Bangor 
Bank v. Fook. 5 Greenl. 174. 

32. Where a person guarantied the payment of a note out of certain 
real estate, and after his decease his heirs, of whom the plaintiff was 
one, signed a writing, not under seal, purporting to release a portion of 
the estate to one of the heirs, but reserving enough to pay the note ; 
Held, that this was not evidence of the payment of the note, or satisfac- 
tion of the guarantor’s liability. True v. Harding, 3 Fairf. 193. 

See Construction, 10, 15, 16 ; Actions, 25, 30; Presentment and 
Demand, Waiver of, 15. 


13. Actions on Bills and Notes. 


1, When and by whom maintainable. 
2. When subject to Equities between other Parties. 
3. Defences. 


1. When and by whom maintainable. 


1. If one of two joint promisors on a note have neither domicile nor 
property in this State, a separate action may be maintained here against 
the other. Dennett v. Chick, 2 Greenl. 191. 

2. If an action be brought in the name of one only of two joint in- 
dorsees, and judgment obtained therein, they are not estopped to main- 
tain a joint action against the indorser, as guarantor of the same note. 
Cobb v. Little, 2 Greenl. 261. 

3. The acceptor or maker of a bill or note may be sued, after de- 
mand and refusal of payment, at a reasonable hour on the very day it 
falls due ; and the indorser and drawer also, after notice has been duly 
sent. Greely v. Thurston, 4 Greenl. 479. 

4. Where a bill of exchange, payable to the drawer’s order, was as- 
signed by delivery only, and not indorsed; Held, that an action was 
maintainable against the acceptor in the drawer’s name. Titcomb v. 
Thomas, 5 Greenl. 282. 

5. Where the promisee in a joint and several note, signed by three, 
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sued one of the makers alone and recovered judgment; Held, that an ac- 
tion could not be supported against the other two jointly. Bangor Bank 
v. Treat, 6 Greenl. 207. ; 

6. Where a note was given and accepted by the parties thereto in 
satisfaction of a book debt, due from a third person, with the latter’s 
consent, the liability thus incurred by the maker of such note forms a 
good ground of action against such third party relieved, to recover the 
amount of the debt, though the note had not been paid. McLellan v. 
Crofton, 6 Greenl. 307. 

7. Where a note had been indorsed in blank, and transferred to a party 
as collateral security by the payee, held, that the latter might still ne- 
gotiate it to a third person, who, having paid off the pledgee’s lien before 
judgment, might maintain an action on it in his own name as indorsee. 
Fisher v. Bradford, 7 Greenl. 28. 

8. If an administrator in another State holds, as such, a negotiable 
note, he can maintain an action on it in this State as indorsee, subject to 
any defence originally open to the promisor. Barrett v. Barrett, 8 
Greenl. 353. 

9. Where the promisor in a note, payable in specific articles, per- 
formed services for the holder, which were accepted in payment of the 
note ; Held, that the promisor could not maintain an action for the value 
of his services, they still constituting a good defence to an action on the 
note. Joy v. Foss, 8 Greenl. 455. 

10. Where one of two joint promisees in a negotiable note, having it 
in his possession, was requested by the other to sell it and apply the 
proceeds to their common benefit, and so sold it; but the other, being 
called upon to indorse it, refused ; after which the seller indorsed it in 
their joint names ; Held, that the purchaser could not maintain an action 
on the note as indorsee, the seller’s authority being revoked by the re- 
fusal. Lowell v. Reding, 9 Greenl. 85. 

11. By articles of agreement, A covenanted to convey to B a lot of 
land if B should pay at maturity certain notes given at the same time ; 
if B did not pay the notes, then the agreement was to be void, and B to 
pay all damages and forfeit all he had previously paid. Ina suit on 
one of the notes, it was held, that the notes and articles of agreement 
were independent, and an offer to convey was not necessary to maintain 
the suit, but the plaintiff thereby waived his right to avoid his covenant 
to convey. Manning v. Brown, | Fairf. 49. 

12. In an action by the payee against the maker of a note, the fact 
that there is an indorsement thereon of the plaintiff’s name, with the 
words “ without recourse to me,” uncancelled, is no objection to plain- 
tiff’s recovery in an action in payee’s name. Thornton v. Moody, 2 
Fairf. 253. 

13. A special promise by the maker of a note, not negotiable, to pay 
the note to an assignee, does not merge the original promise on the 
note ; but the assignee may maintain an action in his own name on such 
special promise, or on the note in the name of his assignor. Hatch v. 
Spearin, 2 Fairf. 354. + 


14. In such a case, an assignee of the assignee to whom the promise 
c* 
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was made cannot avail himself thereof, but must bring his action on the 
note. Ibid. 

15. Where a note was signed and delivered on condition that certain 
other notes should be sent to the maker of such new note in two weeks ; 
Held, that this was a condition subsequent, and that the action was 
maintainable on the note in suit without showing its performance. God- 
dard vy. Cutts, 2 Fairf. 440. 

16. The defendants gave their note to plaintiff, payable as soon as his 
contract for making the Canada road should be completed to the accept- 
ance of the agent appointed by the Governor and Council to inspect such 
road. ‘The contract was to make a road around Bald Mountain. The 
road was made over the mountain, and was accepted by the agent of the 
State. Held, that the action on the note was maintainable. Shed v. 
Miller, 3 Fairf. 318. . 

17. The payee of a note negotiated it to a bank, and afterwards failed 
and assigned his property for the benefit of his creditors. The assignee 
who was second indorser on the note commenced an action thereon, 
when due, in the payee’s name, the property and possession of the note 
being still in the bank, but before trial he paid the amount and took it 
7 Held, that the action was maintainable. Bradford v. Bucknam, 3 

airf. 15. 

18. Where a note is received and indorsed as security for another 
note, it having been made originally for a different purpose, the holder 
of the principal note only can maintain an action thereon. Lane v. 
Padelford, 14 Maine, 94. 

19. Where the equitable owner of a note, payable to another, re- 
covered judgment upon it in the payee’s name, and gave an execution to 
an officer, who took the note of a third person for the amount payable to 
the judgment creditor, and discharged the execution; Held, that the 
equitable owner might maintain an action on the last note in the name 
of the payee. Harriman v. Hill, 14 Maine, 127. 

20. The possession of a note payable to a third person, and not nego- 
tiable, and the declarations of the holder that it was his property, and 
the leaving it with an attorney for collection as such, in the absence of 
all opposing proof, are evidence of an equitable assignment of the note 
to him, and will enable him to maintain an action thereon in the name 
of the payee. Ibid. 

21. No action can be maintained on an indorsed prornissory note but 
by one, or under the authority of one, having a legal interest therein. 
Bragg v. Greenleaf, 14 Me. 395; Ballard v. Greenbush, 24 Me. 336. 

22. Thus, where a note had been sold and indorsed to a third person, 
the payee cannot maintain an action thereon without the direction or 
consent of the person to whom the note belongs. Bragg v. Greenleaf, 
14 Maine, 395. 

23. After due demand and refusal of payment of a draft, and after 
notice thereof had been put into the post-office directed to the indorser 
resident in another town, an action against such indorser, commenced 
on the same day, may be maintained, although by the regular course . 
of the mail the notice would not reach him till the next day. Flint v. 
Rogers, 15 Maine, 67. 
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Bank Statistics. 


BANK STATISTICS. 
Banxs or Canapa. 


Statement exhibiting the Circulation of, and ‘Coin Deposits held by, 
the Banks in Canada, on July 31, 1850, and May 31, 1851. 


July 31, 1850. 


Banks. Capital. Circulation. Cotn. Deposits. Loans, 

Bank of Montreal, . : - £750,000 £441,943 £147,844 £449,679 £ 1,306,914 
Bank of British North Asseaten, ° 640,000 170,810 64,425 231,544 789,715 
Commercial Bank, Midland ene 403,200 187,989 46,922 156,635 

Bank of Upper Canada, . ° 380,887 194,216 49,706 

City Bank of Montreal, .  . 221,793 100,476 23,872 

Quebec Bank, . ° ° ee 100,000 56,922 21,700 

Banque du Peuple, ° e é - 200,000 49,898 20,322 

Gore Bank, . ane 80,000 107,678 9,340 


Tol, . . . « . £2,775880 £1,309992 £354,131 


May 31, 1851. 4 

Banks. Capital, Circulation. Coin. 
Bank of Montreal, . e £750,000 £581,697 £139,678 £408,363 
Bank of British North Amurica, J . 640,000 \ 93,122 239,372 
Commercial Bank, Midland District, 411,300 58,053 225,956 
Bank of Upper Canada, e ° - 381,192 51,206 516,183 
City Bank of Montreal, . e “ 221,792 15,397 61,795 
Quebec Bank, . ° ° - 100,000 5, 19,170 62,517 
Banque du Peuple,. . . 200,000 5 21,811 122,635 
Gore Bank, . . ° e ° ° 80,000 14,983 34,809 


Toad, . «le » « £2,784,285 £413,420 £1,691,630 £ 5,574,280 


Increase in 1851, . . « « £8,405 £29,239 £167,369 £ 1,199,382 


The fault found last year with statements similar to the foregoing requires noticing 
now. 

The banks in making their returns to Parliament should adopt a uniform system. 
Several banks are in the habit of giving a general statement of their affairs, while 
others give an average statement of liabilities and assets for the previous six months; 
it is therefore impossible to make up correct bank statistics from such returns. 

From the present returns it will be seen that there has been an increase within the 
twelve months of, — 

Capital, . oe te . . ° . : . . ° ’ - £8,405 
Circulation, . ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° ° 313,503 
Specie, . . ‘ ° ° . ° . . ° ° ° . ° 29,239 
eds! «i. ¢) &'y « ae oe ’ cs ee eee 167,369 
Se yl > os Ree 

These figures show a on expansive movement, a eeeien it is difficult to say upon 
what basis, the capital employed being only £ 8,000 over that of 1850, and the de- 
posits showing an increase of £ 167,000, whilst the discounts are up to £ 5,575,000, 
being an increase of nearly £1,250,000. Another feature is the small proportion in 
the increase of specie, against the large increase in circulation and the increase in de- 
posits, the banks having only added £ 29,000 to their vaults, and at the same time ex- 
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tended their circulation over £ 300,000. The total amount of circulation is £ 1,623,000 
against which £413,000 in specie is held, a proportion of about one fourth. The 
banks, becoming somewhat alarmed at their present position, have thought it prudent 
to commence a reduction in discounts ; in fact, have been compelled to curtail from the 
scarcity of exchange, consequent on the low price and small shipments of produce, 
and the necessity of placing themselves in funds wherewith to cover their London ac- 
counts, which were considerably overdrawn when these returns were made up.— 
Montreal paper. 


Prices of Canada Stocks, October, 1851. 


Description, 
; . Dividend last F 
Banks. a Paid up. sigmenthe. Prices. 
Bank of Montreal, . eo 0 whole 3 percent. 12 premium. 
Bank of British North Amertea, ° Ostg. do. 24 percent. None offering. 
Commercial Bank, Midland District, do. 3 percent. 1} discount. 
City Bank, reduced stock, . ° \ e 86 183 discount. 
Bank of Upper Canada, . . ° 3 percent. 10 discount. 
Banque du Peuple, ‘ > . 24 percent, Unsettled. 
Mining. 
Montreal Company, consols, . e ° 
Quebec and Lake Superior Company, . 
Lake Huron Silver and Copper ae 
Upper Canada Company, . 
British North American Compeny, . 
Huron Copper Bay Company, 
Canada Company, . ‘ 
Railroad. 

Champlain and St. Lawrence Company, . £65s8. per share. Unsettled. 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Company, . om a No sales. 
Montreal and Lachine Company, . \ 2p.cent.p.an. 45 discount. 

Do. Guarantied Shares, . ; 3 TR 4} premium. 


Telegraph. 
Montreal Company, . . 5p.cent.6 mo. None offering. 
Montreal and Troy Company, . ‘ " i a 10 discount. 


Insurance, §c. 
Montreal Gas Company’s Stock, . . 2 p.cent. p.an. 40 discount. 
Government Debentures, . . “ree 6 p. cent. p.an. 4 premium. 
Champlain and St. Lawrence Railroad Bonds, So ea 7 per cent. Par. 
Montreal Insurance Company, . . 8 percent. Unsettled. 


Is. 3d. 
Unsalable. 


eceocooco 


Tue Bankers’ Atmanac. — This is the title of a neat compilation of 140 octavo 
pages, to be continued annually, and intended as a “useful appendage to the desk of 
the cashier” and banker, and acceptable to money-dealers generally. It contains an 
immense amount of information concerning banks and banking, usury laws, finances, 
stocks, coinage, rates of exchange, forms of bills of exchange, money tables, and other 
matters, too numerous to detail, foreign and domestic. Those interested in such mat- 
ters will do well to examine the volume for themselves. — Salem Register. 
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Bank Statistics. 
VIRGINIA. 


Statement of the Northwestern Bank of Virginia, including its Branches 
at Wellsburg, Parkersburg, and Jeffersonville, at the beginning of 
each quarter of 1851. 


Resources. Jan.1, 1961. April, 1861. July 1, 1851. Oct. 1, 1851. 

Bills discounted, oe =e) $1,450,818.30 $1,624,357.95 $1,661,453.33 ¢ 1,710,713.52 
Stock of Northwestern Bank, ° F 34,700 00 34,700.00 33,600 00 32,000 00 
** Wh. and Belmont Bridge Co., 20,000.00 20,000.00 20,000.00 20,000.00 

- F. and M. Insurance Co., . ° 1,733.50 fe kK. « or 
Unpaid instalments on stock, . ° 20,525.00 19,400.00 300.00 300.00 
Bauking-houses, . ° P ° 23,980 69 23,980.69 23,792.44 26,440.38 
Other real estate, ° . ° 51,226.10 33,098.55 26,870.13 16,098.02 
Due by other banks, ° ° ° -  190,50006 286,866.99 285,648.38 227,645.37 
Notes of other banks and checks, ; 85,347.52 89,134.03 91,706.09 77,079.36 
Coin, ° . . 4 ° . - 304,910.13 313,337.96 356,773.26 365,171.66 
Expenses, . . . ° e ° 6,164.58 3,910.95 7,875 70 3,477.60 
In transit between parent bank and branches, . . . «ee 2,010.76 6 oS 


Total resources, . . . « @2,199,900.88 §2,448,787.12 $2,510,030.09 § 2,478,925.99 
Liasmimizs. Jan. 1, 1851. April 1, 1851. July1, 1851. Oct. 1, 1851. 

Capital stock, . ° ° ° ° $792,100.00 $ 792,100.00 $792,100.00 $792,100.00 
Circulation of bank and branches, . . 1,103,569.00 1,313,918.00 1,336,088.00 1,360,464.00 
Due depositors, . ‘ ° ° 179,908 82 226,881.69 239,291.68 198,702.20 
Due other banks, . ° ° ° 32,011.26 40,343.56 36,617.24 34,434.23 
Discount account, e.*s 42,250.50 20,256.39 46,502.07 22,061.86 


Exchange and collection account, . ° 4,854.48 2,990.16 5,752.30 4,552.28 
Rent account, . ahs e ‘ 647.88 434.31 44.31 ores 
Contingent fund, . - « « Sane 51,008.36 53,244.49 65,425.02 


In transit, . ee ‘ 659.35 364.65 . ‘ 1,186.30 
Total liabilities, . . . .  2,189,900.88 $2,448,787.12 2,510,030.09 2,478,925.89 


Parent bank at Wheeling, Va., Capital $507,600 ; John C. Campbell, President ; Daniel Lamb, Cashier. 
Branch at Wellsburg, a i 118,000; Adam Kuhn, - Samuel Jacob, ‘“ 

™ Parkersburg, . be 100,000 ; James M. Stephenson, “ Beverly Smith, “ 

oe Jeffersonville, “ * * 66,500; John W. Johnston, “ J.M. Benham, “ 


The statement for January 1 and July 1 includes the expense account, discount, exchange, and col- 
lection, and rent accounts for the six months preceding; for April 1 and October 1, for the three months 
preceding those dates respectively. 

For further particulars relating to the Northwestern Bank, our readers are referred to page 359, Vol. 
V., November, 1850. It will be seen from these, that the bank partakes of the general expansion which 
marks the condition of the moneyed institutions of Virginia as well as all the other States (Louisiana 


only excepted). 
Oct., 1849. Oct., 1850. Oct., 1851. 
Circulation, . . ‘ + $675,000 $815,000 $ 1,360,000 
Deposits, . ° ° 171,000 160,000 198,000 
Loans and stocks, . ° ° ° ° ° . 1,130,000 1,340,000 1,760,000 
Specie, ° ° ° ° Pe ° ° 203,000 210,000 365,000 
In addition to the coin on hand, the bank maintains balances in the banks of Baltimore, New York, 
and Boston, to the extent of nearly ¢ 200,000. 


Tae Banxers’ ALMANAC FOR 1851.— This is a valuable manual of 140 pages 
octavo, published by Phillips, Sampson, & Co. of Boston, and which they intend to 
continue annually. It is exactly the work to be upon the cashier’s desk for constant 
reference, containing twenty-two sections of statistics, which are just the points*which 
bankers wish to know. To all engaged in financial operations, it cannot but be @ 
useful work ; one, indeed, which will be almost indispensable. — Albany Register. 





South Carolina. 


Soutn Caro.ina. 


Liabilities and Resources of the Bank of Charleston, on the 30th of 
June, 1846, 1847, 1849, 1850, 1851. 


LiaBiiitigs, June, 1846. June, 1847, June, 1849. June, 1850. June, 1851. 
Capital stock, ° $3,160,800 $3,160,800 $ 3,160,800 $ 3,160,800 $3,160,500 
Circulation, og 1,061,114 1,332,228 1,594,850 1,945,064 1,630,572 
Individual deposits, . 536,852 471,258 413,930 505,436 519,621 
Due distant banks, . 391,230 624,458 479,708 662,198 615,358 
Due Charleston banks, . 14,833 4,440 3,526 93,455 25.476 
Public deposits, wire 2,368 2,427 2,370 2,374 2,378 
Dividends unpaid, P 9,047 8,517 10,007 12,330 16,568 
Undivided profits, . . 431,676 490,015 756,965 492,357 
Sterling bills sold, « Bie ae o; ie <i? 
Due agencies, . ° 432,030 193,245 1,190,756 " oe. 


Total liabilities, + $ 6,039,960 $ 6,287,388 $7,612,912 $6,813,191 $ 6,463,130 


Resources. June, 1846. June,1847. June, 1849. June, 1850. June 30, 1851. 
Bills discounted, . . . $1,741,543 $ 1,207,564 $ 1,252,440 $ 1,242,535 $ 1,663,308 
Domestic bills of exchange, _ 1,046,300 922,164 1,062,770 1,810,937 1,763,524 
Sterling bills, cw « wae 1,024,425 2,356,856 731,984 68.693 
French exchange, . te 319,728 319,872 316,348 268,694 , 
Bonds and mortgages, . 421,365 251,078 200,880 144,288 
Suspended debt, Pt 86,177 104,337 57,104 69,400 
Due by banks, . 270,082 856,970 988,737 
Due by agencies, ° 250,462 237,937 436,036 
Foreign premiums, ° 79,054 ore + 475 
Bonus for charter, . 47,500 30,625 25,000 
Real and personal estate, 90,961 69,896 35,994 37,994 
Stocks and bonds, . 316,071 854,264 530,643 _ 530,648 
Contingent losses, . 201,585 249,856 “Se ei ue 
Notes of other banks, 55,305 44,112 110,996 125,060 
Gold and silver, . . . 397,331 423,803 436,225 656,744 558,495 
Miscellaneous, . 68,216 16,792 17,836 41,148 56,947 


Total resources, . $6,039,950 $6,287,388 $7,612,912 $6,813,191 $6,463,130 
The business of the bank (as with most others in the Southern cities) 

is more active in the winter months, as will be seen by the following 
comparative table. 


. 


Sept., 1850 Dec., 1850. Feb., 1851. May, 1851. 
Circulation, . : . $1,960,000 $2,907,000 $ 3,300,000 $ 2,313,000 
Due Banks, . . 919,000 1,878,000 2,348,000 1,523,000 
Deposits, . 451,000 516,000 693,000 603,000 
Loans, . . pitts 3,993,000 5,760,000 6,100,000 4,734,000 


Total liabilities, . . . . $7,037,000 $9,211,000 — ¢ 10,183,000 $8,390,000 

The following table will show the business of the largest bank in each 
of the cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and New 
Orleans, at recent dates. 


Bank of Bank o Merchants’ Bank of Bank of 

Charleston. Commerce,N.Y. Bank, Boston. Pennsylvania. Louisiana. 
Capital, . ° - $3,160,000 @ 4,564,000 $3,000,000 $ 1,875,000 $ 3,992,000 
Circulation, ° 3,300,000 7,000 700,000 460,000 1,218,000 
Bank balances, . 2,348,000 114,000 1,040,000 560,000 268,000 
Deposits, . ° 693,000 2,516,000 740,000 1,232,000 2,170,000 
Loans, . F ° 6,000,000 7,922,000 4,826,000 3,083,000 1,580,000 
Coin, : 600,000 409,000 372,000 648,000 2,500,000 
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It may be proper to remark, that there are other banks in these cities 
that do nearly as much business as those above specified. The Bank of 
Charleston has probably the largest circulation of any single institution 
in the country. The largest circulation in New York is that of the Bank 
of New York, $456,000. In Pennsylvania, the Lancaster Bank, 
$577,000. In Massachusetts, the Merchants’ Bank, $700,000. In 
New Orleans, the Louisiana State Bank, $2,058,000. 

In deposits for other institutions, the Merchants’ Bank of New York 
has the largest share, viz. $ 2,400,000, but there are three others in the 
same city with balances above $2,000,000 each. In Boston, the 
Suffolk Bank, $2,000,000. In Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Bank, 
$ 1,028,000. 

In individual deposits, the heaviest amount is in the American 
Exchange Bank, New York, $3,055,000; and Merchants’ Bank, 
$ 3,041,000. In Boston, the Merchants’ Bank, $855,000. In New 
Orleans, the Louisiana State Bank, $2,900,000. In Charleston, the 
Bank of Charleston, $690,000; Bank of the State of South Carolina, 
$ 620,000. Some few institutions have a constant line of deposits 
above their capital, viz. Bank of America, New York; Bank of 
New York, 140 per cent.; Butchers and Drovers’ Bank, 100 per 
cent. ; City Bank, New York, and Mechanics’ Bank, 150 per cent. ; 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, 133 per cent. ; Merchants’ Bank, 200 per 
cent. ; Phenix Bank, 160 per cent.; Tradesman’s Bank, 150 per cent. ; 
Union Bank, 200 per cent.; American Exchange Bank, 200 per cent. ; 
Bowery Bank, 300 per cent. ; Broadway Bank, 160 per cent. ; Chemical 
Bank, 367 per cent.; Fulton Bank, 170 per cent. ; Mechanics’ Banking 
Association, 150 per cent. ; North River Bank, 150 per cent. 

In Boston, there is not a single instance of this kind; the banks being 
by law confined to 100 per cent. beyond their capital, in their aggre- 
gate liabilities. In New York City the individual deposits in banks ex- 
ceed their capital 25 per cent. In Boston they are 75 per cent. less; in 
Philadelphia, 33 per cent. more. In the latter city the deposits in twelve 
of the banks largely exceed their capital. In New Orleans, the deposits 
are as large as in Boston, but are only 50 per cent. of the bank capital. 
In Baltimore, the individual deposits of three only of their banks ex- 
ceed their capital. 

In the item of loans it will be found that the largest sum is that of the 
Bank of Commerce, New York, $7,900,000. Bank of Charleston, 
$ 6,000,000. Merchants’ Bank, Boston, $ 4,900,000. In New York, 
there are three banks with loans above $4,000,000; five, above 
$ 3,000,000; and three, above $2,000,000. 

In the item of coin, the New Orleans banks are more strongly forti- 
fied; their five banks having ordinarily $'7,000,000,—the largest 
amount of which is in the Bank of Louisiana, $2,900,000. In New 
York, the Bank of America, $1,051,000; Bank of New York, 
$ 1,008,000. The Philadelphia Bank, $ 665,000. The Suffolk Bank, 
Boston, $ 420,000. 

The heaviest business in proportion to capital is that of the Commer- 
cial Bank of Cincinnati, viz. capital, $50,000; circulation, $ 49,000 ; 
individual deposits, $ 397,000 ; loans, $ 406,000. 
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Few moneyed institutions show the uniform management of the Bank 
of Baltimore. The bank commenced business, January 2, 1797, and 
has had no interruption to its semiannual dividends from that period to 
the present, nearly fifty-five years. Its first cashier was elected in 
_ 1796, and held office until June, 1841, when his successor (and present 
incumbent) was elected. Another remarkable feature in the history of 
that bank is, that the three presidents of the institution from 1796 to 
1841 were members of the first board of directors. 


COINAGE OF THE MINTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
From their Organization to September 30, 1851. 
9 months 


To 1847. Year 1848. Year 1849. Year 1850. 1851. 


Pumapetpuia.—Gold, . . $52,741,350 $2,780,930 $7,948,332 $27,756,445 $35,426,513 
Silver, . 62,748,211 922,950 409,600 233,874 
Copper,. . 1,145,591 41,984 44,468 85,443 


$ 116,635,153 $8,913,266 $28,210,513 35,795,830 

New Orteans.—Gold, . . 15,189,365 454,000 3,619,000 7,500,000 
Silver, . 8,418,700 1,192,000 —‘1, 456,500 206,000 

Cuartotrs. — Gold, . al 1,656,060 361,299 347,791 217,934 
Dantongeca.—Gold, .  . 3,218,017 244,130 258,502 190,152 


Total, . . « «  « $145,117,295 $5,879,720 911,164,695 $33,892,306 $43,909,916 
Total, $ 239,963,933, 


Go.p, or Domestic PropucTIoN, DEPOSITED AT THE MiNTs To SEPT. 
30, 1851. 


To 1847, Year 1848. Year 1849, Year 1850. 1851. 


bie $44,177 $5,481,439 $31,300,105 
Other, . $7,797,141 197,367 285,653 98,340 


9 months 
Puiwapetpaia. — California, 


New Orteans. — California, eo 1,124 669,921 6,310,462 

Other, . 119,699 11,469 885 

Cuarvorrs. — California, st oe eneie ‘. 12,805 

Other, . 1,673,718 202,256 

Dautongca. — California, e a eS ee ea its 70,925 
Other,. . 3,218,017 217,673 


Totals, «e+ =e 12,808,575 $36,933,314 38,125,154 


CaliforniaGold, , . . both @6,151,360 ¢ 36,273,097 37,694,297 
Other domestic, . + $12,808,575 927,784 665,217 430,857 


CommerctaL anp Rattroap Bank or Vickssurc. — Several years since, the 
sheriff of this county, and er officio tax-collector, levied upon the assets of the Com- 
mercial and Railroad Bank of Vicksburg, for the State and county taxes (over 
$ 100,000) assessed against the Bank. To prevent a sale of the assets, an injunction 
was sued out by the bank. The cause was argued, and Chancellor Cocke, a few days 
since, delivered the opinion of the court, and dissolved the injunction. We presame 
that the case will be taken up. If it is not, a very large amount of assets will be sold 
by the sheriff. — Vicksburg Whig. 





The Finances of European Governments. 


THE FINANCES OF EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS. 


Statistical Tastes or European Frvance,—sHow1ne THE PopuLation, Dest, Army, Navan 
Forcs, anp Guns or tHE Severat Stares orn Nations or Europes; wit CoMPARATIVE TABLES OF 


Revenve. 
From the London Correspondent of the National Intelligencer. 


Lonpon, September 25, 1851. 


Tue countries of Europe are burdened at this time with an aggregate 
national debt of £ 1,735,056,000 sterling, of which Great Britain owes 
nearly one half; there is also in circulation in Europe no less than 
£ 189,214,278 in paper money, taken and held upon the credit of the 
property in the countries in which it is used. Europe is therefore mort- 
gaged to the amount of £ 1,924,270,278, constituting a debt of very 
nearly £7 2s. due from every man, woman, or child which it contains, 
or, reckoning five to a family, of £35 10s. upon each head of a family. 
Every child comes into the world liable to that encumbrance ; every 
person goes out of it with that liability undischarged. This is a curious 
state of things ; but we think the following tables, drawn from authentic 
sources, will substantiate it. How has it been brought about? Since 
every country in Europe has, and has had for centuries, a government 
of some kind or other, it is very clear that the present position is the 
work of those governments. How has the amount of debt been in- 
curred? In great measure, nay, almost entirely, through the wars 
entered into and waged by those governments against each other, either 
to resent alleged national wrongs, or to gratify national pride, or pro- 
mote national aggrandizement ; or, in some countries, to indulge the 
ambition of emperors and kings, and the schemes of cabinets and prime- 
ministers. Again, a considerable portion of this debt has been created 
by the maintenance of large armies in time of peace. At the present 
moment there are no less than 2,773,833 men under arms in Europe, all 
of whom are consumers of the produce of others, without adding to the 
general stock in any way whatever. To pay the interest of this aggre- 
gated national debt ; to support the large standing armies ; to fit out and 
man and maintain 2,703 vessels of war; to support the dignity of 
courts ; to meet the expenditures of princes ; to provide for the dispensa- 
tion of the laws, and the administration of justice, and for all the other 
purposes for which governments are and should be instituted, a revenue 
of £ 232,000,000 is annually raised in Europe, constituting a tax for the 
support of government of £0 17s. 2d. upon every person living there. 
This amount may appear small when thus divided among the entire 
population of Europe ; but when the annexed table is looked at, it will 
be found that it bears very hard upon some of the principal countries. 
Can this amount of national debt be much increased? We think not. 
There is a point at which the capability of a nation to bear additional 
burdens must cease. Communities are subject to the same law as indi- 
viduals in this respect. This lesson, we think, has been learned by 
some of those who sway the destinies of nations, and we think others 
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are fast learning it. Besides the inability of the nation, there is also the 
enlightenment of the people to contend against, and both combined will, 
we think, prolong the present state of European peace. But to the 
tables we have spoken of. The first is compiled from one given in the 
Kolner Zeitung. 


. bt i: . i 
State or Nation, road a Men in Army. ig m4 i” Guns, Popul 


Great Britain and Ireland, . 5,000,000,000 129,000 678 18,000 
. _.. Ol eer 1,300,000,000 160,000 50 721 
Austria, .  . 1,100,000,000 a 156 600 
Russia, . 733,000,000 6615 7,000 
Holland, . . 731,000,000 125 2,500 
Prussia, . 180,000,000 114 
France, . 1,330,000,000 
Belgium, . 165,000,000 
Portugal, . 160,000,000 
Papal States, 120,000,000 
Sardinia, . 120,000,000 
Naples, . 100,000,000 
Bavaria, . ° 82,000,000 
Denmark, 80,000,000 
Saxony, . ° 43,500,000 
Turkey, . 
Hamburg, . 
Baden, . 
Hanover, . 
Wurtemberg, 

, Greece, . 
Mecklenburg, 
Tuscany, . 
Frankfort, . 
Brunswick, 
Duchy of Hesse, 
Electoral Hesse, . 
Lubeck,. . 
Saxe-Weimar, . 
Schleswick, &c., 
Anhalt, . e 
Bremen,. . 
Saxe-Coburg, . 
Saxe-Meiningen, 
Nassau, . ° 
Parma, . . 
Anhalt, . 
Saxe-Altenburg, 
Norway, . ° 
Oldenburg, . 
Hesse-Homburg, 
Schwarzburg, . 
Sweden, . ° 
Modena, ° 
Lippe-Detmold, . 
Reuss, . e . 
Waldeck, . ° s- 
Switzerland, . o- 
San Marin, . . ete 


a, including gun-boats; 6, 175 vessels, 440 gun-boats ; c, war-footing, 492,000; d, includes the three 
divisions of Anhalt. 


. BBaRabs 


&. 8 
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The totals of the preceding colums sum up thus : — 
| ie . @11,567,044.000 Gun, . 2. . . . «44,105 
Meninarmy,, . . . . 2773833 Population, . ~. . ~~ 271,403,000 
Vesselsinflee,. . . . « 2763 

In addition to these, the Danubian Principalities, with a population of 
1,750,000, maintain an army of 6,800 men, and pay an annual tribute 
of 3,000,000 piastres to Turkey. Servia, with a population of 1,000,000, 
maintains an army of 3,000, and pays an annual tribute of 2,000,000 
piastres to Turkey. The debts of the various nations are expressed in 
Prussian dollars, whose current value is 3s. English. According to the 
above table, the national debt of Europe, divided among the inhabitants, 
makes each person indebted $ 42.5 or £6 7s. 6d., or each head of a 
family about £ 30 in debt; whilst the standing armies of Europe make 
one out of every twenty of the adult and able male population a soldier. 
There are, besides, the seamen requisite to man 2,763 vessels of war. 

There is another very important view to be taken of this subject, and 
that is the amount which the labor and industry of the people and the 
resources of the countries of Europe are taxed, in consequence of the 
system which has been carried on, either through the ambition or the 
tyranny of their rulers, or the turbulence and irregularities of the peo- 
ple. The following brief table, comprehending some of the principal 
countries in Europe, will, in some degree, present this view. 
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We have no means of calculating what proportion of the revenue 
raised in each country is expended in paying the interest of the national 
debt, or how much is employed in paying the expenses of the govern- 
ment, how much for domestic purposes, or in improvement of the 
country ; but when we are furnished with, as the tables given do furnish, 
the amount of national debt, that of annual revenue, the number of the 
people, and that of the standing army, with the entire amount of reve- 
nue raised from each person and each head of a family, we may form 
a pretty good idea of the state of a country, particularly when we add 
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to these materials the knowledge we possess of the internal resources, 
and the commerce, manufactures, and position of the various countries, 
as constituting their ability to bear taxation. Thus, for instance, we are 
told by our political economists, that the total annual income of Great 
Britain, arising from property and employment and industry of every 
kind, is £ 550,000,000 ; the amount of taxation is, in round numbers, 
about £ 50,000,000, or one eleventh part of the income ; therefore, the 
average amount of taxation in Great Britain is one eleventh of a per- 
son’s income. 

Again, in France the annual amount arising from incomes and em- 
ployments of all kinds is estimated as being £ 320,000,000. The an- 
nual amount of taxation or of revenue raised for the purposes of gov- 
ernment we have taken at £67,000,000, but it is estimated as being 
£ 70,000,000. At the lesser amount, however, it is more than one fifth 
of the entire income of the country. The Frenchman, therefore, pays 
one fifth of his income and earnings to support the government, the 
Englishman only one eleventh. If we knew the entire annual income 
of all the countries in our table, we could make a similar comparison, 
and we should find in some of them a much higher proportion paid for 
the support of government than is paid in France. The subject is highly 
suggestive, but we will not pursue it further at present. 


FINANCIAL EMBARRASSMENTS OF THE EUROPEAN 
POWERS. 


From the London Times, October 7. 


THERE can be no stronger proof of the exceptional and precarious 
state of Europe, than the almost universal financial embarrassments of 
the Continental powers. With the exception of Holland, whose budget 
for 1852 displays a surplus of upwards of three million florins over the 
actual expenditure, and this country, where the public revenue has 
undergone the largest amount of reductions without diminishing the re- 
sources of the state, it may be doubted whether there be any govern- 
ment in Europe not living beyond its means ; and although the world is 
at peace, with no extraordinary causes to exhaust the public purse, ex- 
cept the dread of revolution or the passion for vast industrial specula- 
tions, the revenues of foreign nations are everywhere strained to the 
highest pitch of taxation, and continual appeals are made to credit to 
support a structure which rests upon this unsound foundation. This 
state of things is common to the most opposite forms of government 
and the most distinct interests. If we remember rightly, it was the 
French republic that began the series of loans which have followed each 
other with a rapidity only known before in the height of war, and then 
only known to the people of this country, who backed the bills of every 
class of their allies. The Revolution of 1848 found France in a position 
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of financial tension, relying on the continuance of the prosperity she 
had enjoyed for the preceding ten years. When that prosperity was 
abruptly interrupted, the liquidation of her outstanding engagements could 
only be met, and was met only in part, by an enormous extraordinary 
contribution, a loan as soon as the credit of the republic was somewhat 
restored, and a constant augmentation of the floating debt, which is still 
going on. France was followed by Russia, and, in spite of Mr. Cobden, 
the Russian loan has proved the only one of these recent speculations 
which found much favor with the capitalists of this country, because its 
object was definite, and its amount small in comparison to the resources 
of the empire. The negotiation of that loan was, in fact, to the Russian 
government, more an object of convenience than of necessity. The 
lesser states, which had been actively engaged in war, Sardinia by her 
own folly, and Denmark by the folly of her assailants, were the next 
candidates for relief, and their wants were likewise supplied on not un- 
favorable terms. The Pope was compelled, on his return to Rome, to 
throw himself on the mercy of the Jews, and obtained with difficulty a 
sum sufficient to buy up the spurious notes of the Roman republic, and 
to put a few bajocchi in circulation in the Holy City. Prussia had flung 
away thirty millions of dollars on an absurd bravado; and though her 
finances are still in a better condition than those of many of her neigh- 
bors, from the care with which they had been administered in former 
years, the efficiency of her army, the value of her paper currency, and 
the continuance of her public works, depend mainly on the credit she 
may find either at home or abroad. Austria had been laboring through- 
out the present century with all the evils of financial embarrassment, — 
an inadequate revenue, a vicious and depreciated currency, and a sys- 
tem of taxation at once oppressive to the people and unproductive to the 
state. The convulsion of 1848, which imposed upon her the necessity 
of enormous military efforts in Italy, Hungary, and at home, found her 
in this state. It is surprising that means were found at all to perform all 
that was required of her, or that her ministers had chosen to undertake. 
But somehow or other the thing was done, and the consequence is, that 
eight millions sterling are now urgently required to carry on the service 
of the Empire, though, in spite of the exertions of the finance depart- 
ment and the Vienna bankers, not much more than half this money is at 
present forthcoming. 

Many circumstances have conspired to facilitate these financial opera- 
tions, which would have appeared impossible at any former period. 
Money has been abundant during the greater part of the time, at least 
since the Continent recovered from the first shock of the revolution, and 
the first dread of general war. The moneyed interest is so closely 
united in all parts of Europe by the intercourse of a long peace, that, 
although the borrowers consist of every race and government on the 
Continent, they may be said to bank with the same firm; and the 
amount of capital engaged in this manner is already so large, that the 
leading houses, by whom these advances have been made, are compelled, 
in self-defence, to make further sacrifices to avoid a catastrophe by 
which they would be the chief sufferers. The same machinery is, in 
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fact, applied to the cause of liberty and the cause of absolutism, — to 
dethrone a sovereign in one place, or to restore him in another; and as 
pecuniary resources are the indispensable conditions of all these under- 
takings, the political operations we are called upon to witness rest, in a 
great measure, on means of action foreign to the country in which they 
occur, — a circumstance which tends to make governments independent 
of public opinion in the countries they govern, as long as they retain 
any credit abroad. 

But though governments may borrow money, and capitalists may 
advance it, if these operations are any thing more than fictitious con- 
tracts or stock-jobbing bargains, the nation itself, in whose name they 
are made, finds itself permanently encumbered by these dangerous ex- 
pedients to meet the evil of the day. Nothing is ordinarily done with 
more levity by a minister, or even voted with more carelessness by a 
public assembly, than the issue of a loan, which enables men to provide 
against their own difficulties by assigning the chief burden of them to 
posterity, and so either cheating their creditors or encumbering their 
heirs. But the facility with which such transactions may be conducted 
in our times is one of the most alarming features in the case, both be- 
cause it enables and encourages governments to do what they have no 
means of doing from their positive resources, and because it places large 
amounts of private property in jeopardy. Under circumstances of far 
less gravity than those now impending over Europe, what incalculable 
sums have been lost by British bondholders, from the rashness and mis- 
placed liberality with which loans were advanced a few years back to 
every state then struggling for independence or constitutional govern- 
ment. The reiterated demands of the more absolute powers for money 
to keep up their system of military defence against the revolution are, 
on the face of them, less worthy of confidence, since they find them- 
selves engaged in this struggle at a time when their ordinary revenues 
were already completely appropriated, and they have found no means 
to improve their bona fide resources. 

It is impossible to witness this state of things, which exists but too ex- 
tensively over the Continent, without arriving at the conclusion that gov- 
ernments, relying for their existence on such extrinsic support, contain 
within themselves a principle of destruction. During war such efforts 
and sacrifices may be, and, indeed, must be made; but every war is 
carried on with the hope that each campaign will be the last, that each 
successive loan will enable the belligerents to bring the contest to a 
close, and that the balance of the public finances will again be restored. 
It is not so when war is smothered in the heart of the people, and gov- 
ernments are in arms against vast bodies of their own subjects. Nay, 
the very causes of that hostility, and the elements of popular discontent, 
are continually aggravated by the means thus employed to repress 
them ; and this avalanche of debt must one day crush those who roll it 
along. It is probable, indeed, and this is one of the most curious fea- 
tures in the case, that fresh popular revolutions, even if they were suc- 
cessful, would not at once be followed by greater economy in govern- 
ment, or by a judicious limitation of public expenditure. On the con- 
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trary, we have seen that the ambition or inexperience of democratic 
—— in Europe leads to an enormous amount of prodigality. 

ut whether by absolutism or by democracy, these excesses are a con- 
stant cause of instability to existing governments, and of danger to 
those which are to succeed them. They are an embarrassment now, 
they will be ruin hereafter; and no form of government can discharge 
its primary duties to a nation which fails to preserve the balance be- 
tween its revenue and its expenditure, to enlarge the former by giving 
freedom to industry, and to reduce the latter within the real resources 
of the country. 


THE CRISIS OF 1852 IN EUROPE. 
From the London Standard of Freedom, October 4, 1851. 


Tue French are busy preparing for 1852. Many families usually 
resident in Paris have made their arrangements to remain in the country 
this winter. From Jersey we learn that families are arriving there, who 
intend to reside out of France until the crisis is over. M. Leon Faucher, 
the Minister of the Interior, has summoned the prefects and sub-prefects 
around him, and lectured them respecting their duties, and cautioned 
them on no pretext whatever, except a summons of the government, to 
abandon their districts. The effect of the ordinance against foreigners 
would be (if it were practicable, which it is not) to give the police a 
knowledge of every foreigner in the department of the Seine. 

Will the solution be violent or peaceable? Nearly every body antici- 
pates violence. Fear is the prevailing feeling. But there are not want- 
ing men entitled to attention who think things may pass off peaceably. 
Lord Palmerston, indeed, compares the fears respecting the crisis of 1852 
with the horrors which it was predicted would issue out of the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851. Certainly the fears respecting the Exhibition have been 
memorably falsified, and undoubtedly they were entertained by a very 
different class of persons from those who look with apprehension to the 
perplexities and confusions of 1852. Those never seemed very *ca3on- 
able fears which proceeded on the supposition that the most intelligent 
persons of the present generation of the world could not meet in London 
for a most beautiful and peaceful demonstration without causing scenes 
of riot and bloodshed. But the fears of the most thoughtful and hopeful 
observers of public affairs in respect to 1852 have a real and practical 
basis in the difficulties which must really be encountered in France. 

Will Louis Napoleon quietly leave the Elysée National in which he 
now lodges? After being thrice an insurgent, after an election by six 
millions of suffrages, after four years of power, will the man who pro- 
claimed himself Napoleon the Second gently subside into the réle of a 
private gentleman embarrassed by pecuniary difficulties? It is very gen- 
erally believed he will. No men are more likely to know his intentions 
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than Lords Normanby and Palmerston. If Lord Palmerston has good 
reasons for believing in such an exercise of the virtue of abnegation, 
the noble Foreign Secretary may be right in expecting 1852 to be a 
peaceful year. Should this be so, the prestige of the name of Bona- 
parte will, by a strange reverse and contrast of influences, have ren- 
dered memorable services to the peace of Europe. Republican France 
—_ to build a bridge of gold for the retreat of this Pretender-Presi- 
ent. 

But he is to be followed by another. The French republic cannot be 
satisfied without a prince at the head of it. The candidature of the 
Prince de Joinville is serious. He has many friends in France. It is 
said he would be a very republican President. The newspapers quote 
very generally his declarations in favor of universal suffrage. ‘“ It has 
been proved to him,” he says, “ that it is favorable to order and prop- 
erty’; and “an authority which speaks in the name of universal suf- 
frage he declares is the only one which can save the country.” It 
would be an odd thing if the suffrage were to be restored by a Bourbon, 
after being restricted by a Bonaparte ! 

The restoration of universal suffrage would prevent the expected evils. 
It alone can create an authority able to dominate the crisis. In May, 
1852, three or four, it may be five millions of men, who have three times 
voted as citizens, will find themselves excluded from the suffrage as the 
“vile multitude.” Will they submit to it? Should they do it, the event 
would be one of the most curious in history. Such Frenchmen would 
be miracles of self-denial. The expectation of it, on which the law of 
the 3lst of May rests, seems to us a superstitious delusion of thé gross- 
est description. There are Frenchmen who believe in the cabbage of 
Rose Tamisier, which was large enough to feed a whole convent; and 
in pictures of Madonnas which bleed and wink ; but the political super- 
stition of the men like Faucher, Molé, Guizot, Montalembert, and Fal- 
loux, who deem it safe at once to disfranchise 5,000,000 of men, is a 
much wilder and sillier stage of imbecile credulity. This delusion sup- 
poses that the people are not flesh and blood, but dead wood. The re- 
stricted suffrage has been well described as an infernal machine for 
kindling civil war in all parts of France. Lord Palmerston may know 
that this machine will be abolished when the National Assembly meet in 
November. We do not know it. We therefore fear the machine may 
do its work. The noble lord and his colleagues, we remember, were 
among the number of those to whom the events of 1848 were a sur- 
prise. We were not. 

Necessity may compel the royalist factions of France to combine in 
favor of the candidature of the Prince de Joinville. Meanwhile, we 
notice two circumstances which show strikingly the hold which manhood 
suffrage has obtained on the French people. The candidate of the 
Bourbonists at present is Larochejacquelin, and of the Orleanists, Join- 
ville ; and both are persons who have declared themselves strongly in 
favor of universal suffrage. This institution is justly regarded by the 
clearest thinkers in France as the cork of safety for the country, not 
merely during a deluge, as in 1848, but by the prevention of deluges. 

42* 
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In sixty years the hereditary principle has failed four times in France, 
It brought Louis the Sixteenth to the block, it ruined Bonaparte, and it 
crumbled down under Charles the Tenth and Louis Philippe. Yet clever 
men are to be found who cannot rid their minds of the prejudice which 
deems it a basis of stability and prosperity. The first republic of France 
did not feel it was betrayed and suppressed. The sovereignty of the 
people has never failed. Wherever it reigns, there are security and pros- 
perity. In June, 1848, it withstood the most serious shock any govern- 
ment of modern times has ever had to sustain. In respect of fighting, 
nothing occurred on the Continent like the five days of Paris; and 
Cavaignac was victorious in the name of universal suffrage. 

On the whole, Lord Palmerston prophesies a peaceful year, and we 
hdpe he is right ; but we cannot see any path to it except that which to 
him and his friends is an object of aversion and scorn,—the way of 
universal suffrage. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Seatine-Wax on Catirornta Lettrers.—The National Intelligencer says :— 
“Our governmental departments have received official information from San Francis- 
co that letters frequently reach there with the envelopes partially torn off, and the ad- 
dress mutilated, in consequence of the practice of using sealing-wax to secure the en- 
velopes. In passing through the tropics the wax is invariably melted so as to destroy 
all semblance of a seal, and not unfrequently so as to adhere to the letter beneath it, 
and cause the injury or destruction of the address in separating the two. The Post- 
master-General therefore recommends to all persons having correspondence with Cali- 
fornia, and other parts of the coast of the Pacific Ocean, to discontinue the use of wax 
in sealing their letters or other papers.” 


Unitep Srates Banx.— The United States Bank stock has been resuscitated ; 
20,000 shares sold to-day in the market at private sale for $ 2 per share, and at Phila- 
delphia, it appears, there have been considerable sales, having advanced from $1 to 
$ 14, $ 19, and closing yesterday at $2. 

The cause of this sudden rise is supposed to be in consequence of large orders from 
Europe, — from Messrs. Hope & Co., and others, who now purchase to average the 
stock long held by them, costing, some of it, as high as $130 per share. It is well 
known that these parties have been purchasing this stock for some time past, for what 
ultimate object is not known. - 

Other rumors are in the street, to the effect that the bank holds large tracts of land 
in Illinois, which are likely to be much enhanced in value by the anticipated success 
of R. J. Walker in obtaining the twenty million loan, on account of the Illinois Rail- 
road, which will pass through these lands. This rumor is of slight importance, as we 
learn that the bank has disposed of the greater portion of these lands. 

Those intimately acquainted with the present condition of the Bank assert that the 
stock is entirely valueless; but whether this is so, or whether there is some secret 
movement on foot, or an improved condition of the assets of the bank, known to but 
few, we are unable to say. 

Some parties hint that it is the purpose of the foreign stockholders to take the 
charter, and pay in new capital, or to liquidate or compromise the claims against the 
bank, and thus rescue the assets from the hands of the numerous receivers and assign- 
ees, to whom large salaries are now paid. We do not place any confidence in this 
rumor, but stranger things than this might occur.— Philadelphia United 
Gazette. 
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SpanisH Finance. — Between 1828 and 1836 Spain contracted nine foreign loans, 
amounting to 444 millions of five per cent. active stock, the annual charge on which 
was £ 2,212,500, — and there has accrued in unpaid dividends upon those loans 38% 
millions of pounds sterling (this is exclusive of £ 3,075,000 loss on the active, which 
was made into deferred stock in 1834, and has since been redrawn into active in 
twelve drawings). The following account will show what has been done with these 
loans and dividends. 

I. The loans, i. e. 444 millions of active stock. In 1834, 11 millions were made 
into passive stock, — which pays no interest and carries no coupons, — the annual loss 
to the holders on which is £550,000, and in the seventeen years which have since ex- 
pired, £ 9,350,000 has been taken from them. 

The present Finance Minister converts the remaining 334 millions into a one 
cent. stock, by which there is a loss per annum of £ 1,330,000. So that 444 millions 
of five per cent. stock, with £ 2,212,500 per annum interest, is reduced to 11 millions 
of passive (which pays no interest) and 334 millions of one per cents, which are to 
pay £ 332,500 (at least for the next four years, and then to be gradually increased for 
nineteen years). 

Il. What has been done with the overdue interest? There has accrued on the active 
stock 384 millions in pounds sterling of unpaid dividends, which have been disposed of 
in the following manner: — In 1834, £ 10,500,000 were made deferred stock; in 1836, 
£750,000, i. e. half a year’s interest, due November, 1835, were made into treasury 
bonds,—three per cents; in 1840, £6,750,000 were made into three per cents; in 
1851, £ 10,250,000 are to be made into one per cents, and £ 10,250,000 are to be con- 
fiscated by Bravo Murillo. 

Thus £ 38,500,000 of dividend money, the interest on which, reckoned even as ac- 
tive stock at 5 per cent., is £ 1,925,000 per annum, is reduced to £ 327,500 per annum, 
and which is to accrue from £ 7,500,000 of three per cents, and £10,250,000 of one 
per cents, being all that remains of £38,500,000, which was agreed to be paid in hard 
dollars. The just claims, then, of the foreign bond-holder for interest on £ 44,250,000 
of stock, and £38,500,000 of interest, is £4,137,500; instead of which he is now 
offered £ 660,000 per annum, and a confiscation of £ 10,250,000 of coupons. 

N. B. The revenue of Spain is now double what it was when the loans were made, 
and the 75th article of the Spanish constitution runs thus: —“ The debt of Spain is 
under the special guaranty of the Spanish nation.” 


France. Tue Crisis.— Mr. Walsh, the Paris correspondent of the Journal of 
Commerce, writes in a gloomy strain respecting coming events in France. He has been 
in Paris for many years past, and has access to the best sources of information. In 
a letter written to that paper on the 16th of September, he says : — 

“That great events are just before us is certain. The crisis of which I have often 
spoken to you is drawing very near. Between the 16th day of September and the 
middle or end of next May the destinies of Europe for ere - half a century — 
which in these days is a very long time— will be decided. A fierce struggle, — it 
may be a most desperate and bloody struggle, — between liberty, civil and religious, 
on the one hand, and hoary despotism in politics and religion on the other. hat 
will be the issue? God alone knows! 

“T find that there is a wonderful activity here in the political world. The foreign 
ambassadors, especially those of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, have frequent confer- 
ences, and are constantly sending and receiving despatches. Nor are the ministers 
resident of the smaller powers — such as Sardinia, Naples, Spain, the States of the 
Church, Belgium, and Holland — idle. Those of England and the United States are 
wide awake, and the former has not little to do to look after these Continental states, 
and the movements of their rulers.” 


Texas Dexsr. — According to a report from the Comptroller of the State of Texas, 
the ascertained value of the first class debt is $ 3,711,821.76 ; of the second and third 
class, $ 921,246.93. The Austin Gazette says : — 

“ As many claims are filed which have not yet been examined, it is not improbable 
that the amount may be reduced below these figures. Of the first class debt, all, ex- 
cept $ 64,175, falls within that description of our debt for which the President has de- 
cided that the revenues were pledged, upon the satisfaction of which he makes the 
issues of the reserved five millions dependent. 

“ The entire debt, ascertained under the provisions of the act of 1848, for that pur- 
pose, amounts to the sum of $4,630,066.79. The ostensible amount is not stated.” 
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Kensincton Banx.— Complaint has been made in some quarters of the recent act 
of the stockholders of the Kensington Bank, in presenting to Charles Keen, Esq. 
(Cashier) a service of plate, as a testimonial of their appreciation of his long and well- 
tried services in their behalf; and it has been argued that the act is unjust and oppres- 
sive to those stockholders who were not present. We differ from this opinion, conceiv- 
ing that every stockholder is bound to be present, or to be represented, at such meet- 
ings. The voting a service of plate to Mr. Keen was perfectly legitimate on the part 
of those —S and was looked upon by them as an act which would benefit them- 
selves and other stockholders by encouraging Mr. Keen to remain in his old position 
as cashier, as it was well known that his earnest desire is, and has been for some time, 
to retire from the post. He has held this position during the whole period of the 
bank's existence, — nearly thirty years, — and has at all times proved himself prompt, 
active, and efficient. This testimonial has been compared to others of a similar na- 
ture, in times past, where the parties did not deserve such tokens , and because one or 
two such instances can be found, al/ such pleasant and proper expressions of respect 
and appreciation are interdicted. The Kensington Bank is regarded as a “pet” b 
its stockholders, and all the business men in that section of Philadelphia who deal wi 
it. It has done a vast deal of good, and it is an acknowledgment of the benefits con- 
ferred by the policy pursued by Mr. Keen, that this expression of regard has been 
made to him ; and we have been wrongly informed, if a stockholder can be found who 
objects to it. Those who know Mr. Keen are fully aware that the salary he receives is 
not an adequate compensation for his time and labor, and that his remaining in the 
bank is quite a sacrifice to himself in many respects. How appropriate, then, is this 
act of the stockholders, intended, as it is, to cheer him in his future efforts. — United 
States Gazette. 


Tue Corton Trape.— We lay before our readers some important facts concern- 
ing the cotton trade, derived from a conversation, this morning, with a gentleman from 
Mobile, of large experience in the trade. It is his opinion that the cotton crop will 
reach at least 2,700,000 bales, or that this amount will be sent to market before the 1st 
of July next. This, at the lowest calculation, will amount to $80,000,000. The 
ood part of this crop will go forward, as in past years, during the months of 

ecember, January, and February. The season, thus far, is unusually backward, 
scarcely any cotton having yet arrived at Charleston, Savannah, or Mobile, owing to 
the low water in the rivers. At New Orleans, receipts have not been kept back so 
much on this account, although Red River and various tributaries of the Mississippi 
have been very low. 

The tightness of the money market, and the difficulty of negotiating bills on the 
North, and sterling, have thus far prevented operations to any extent. From the fore- 
going, taken in connection with the fact of the continued high prices of exchanges in 

harleston, Savannah, &c., we can easily account for the absence of the usual supply of 
sterling, and a consequent shipment of coin to Europe. That these shipments will 
continue to any considerable extent, after the close of the present month, is beyond the 
bounds of reasonable probability. — Philadelphia North American. 


Banx-Note Paper. — So many new counterfeits are making their appearance in 
every section of the country, that the plan of Mr. Atwater, of New Haven, for the pre- 
vention of the alteration of notes, &c., from a low to a higher denominatibdn, is emi- 
nently worthy of the attention of banks and bankers. The following is a description 
of Mr. Atwater’s “safety note ” : — “ Borders on the end of the note in addition to the 
figures which indicate the value of the note,— a single border for a one-dollar bill, — 
two borders for two dollars, — and five for five dollars. These are at the left hand of 
the bill. For a ten-dollar note there is a single border on the right hand of the bill, — 
two borders for a twenty-dollar note,— and so on. They are further distinguishable 
by borders on the bottom. These borders change the position of the names of the 
president and cashier, and also of other parts of the bill, so that the general appear- 
ance of each denomination is entirely different from every other, —although the pic- 
tures, figures, and writings may be precisely the same.” 

From a Vrreinta Casnier. —“ From an experience of more than thirty years as 
a bank officer, I am decidedly of opinion that the only proper basis of bank circula- 
tion is gold and silver coin, or commercial paper,— paper that will command’ it at 
maturity.” 
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Massacuusetts.— The Hadley Falls Bank, at Holyoke, commenced business on 
Monday, November 3,. with a capital of $100,000. President, Chauncey B. Rising 
Esq.; Cashier, J. R. Warriner, Esq. The notes of the new bank have been engraved 
in the first style of the art, by Messrs. Danforth, Bald, & Co. of Philadelphia. Such 
workmanship cannot be successfully counterfeited. 

Boston. — Samuel M. Allen, Esq., has been elected President of the Cochituate 
Bank, in place of Symmes Gardner, Esq., resigned. 


Ruope Istanp.— The following banks have recently gone into operation in this 


State. 
Providence, Bank of Commerce. Cumberland, Citizens’ Bank. 
' Bank of America. Wakefield, Bank of the South County. 
Woonsocket, Railroad Bank. Pascoag, Granite Bank. 


The names of president and cashier and capital of the above will be found in the 
General Bank List contained in the Bankers’ Almanac for 1852, now ready for publica- 
tion. 

Changes have recently taken place in the following banks :— Bank of Bris- 
tol; Cranston Bank; Wakefield Bank ; Citizens’ Union Bank; Centreville Bank; 
Hopkinton Bank; Exchange Bank, Providence: all which will be found fully enu- 
merated in the Almanac. 


Connecticut. — The Merchants’ Bank, chartered by the last legislature, com- 
menced business on the Ist of November, with a capital of $ 250,000, being one half 
the amount authorized. The Board of Directors consists of influential men, selected 
from the various branches of trade, under whose control the bank will pursue a strictly 
legitimate business. President, Nathan Peck, Jr., Esq.; Cashier, Samuel K. Satterlee, 
Esq., late of the Farmers’ Bank, Bridgeport. 


New Yorx.— The Grocers’ Bank commenced business early in November, at the 
corner of Barclay Street and College Place. Capital, $500,000. President, Charles 
Denison, Esq.; Cashier, Samuel B. White, Esq. These gentlemen —- similar 
— during the last two years, in the North River Bank, Greenwich Street. The 

irectors are Charles Denison, Edward Elsworth, M. Lazarus, James Olwell, Wil- 
liam H. Vankleeck, Cyrus Knapp, Alfred F. Legrave, William R. Renwick, James 
Matthews, James E. Brush, C. H. Lillenthal, John Armstrong, Orson Blunt. 


Phenix Bank. — During the storm of Wednesday night, November 5th, an attempt 
was made to enter the Phenix Bank in Wall Street, New York, by getting into the 
scuttle of the next building and then boring through. The operations were overheard, 
and a German, calling himself Rich, was found industriously at work with an auger, 
having bored eight or ten holes, and having with him all the useful instruments of his 
occupation. His confederates were on the roof and escaped, and he stated that he 
was in their employ. Another account states that their object was to enter Messrs. 
_— & Co.’s specie vault, which was in the same building where the robber was 
caught. 

Rochester.— J. W. Burbank, Esq., was elected President of the Eagle Bank at 
Rochester, on the 5th of September ; David Cope, Esq., Vice-President; and Charles 
P. Bissell, Esq., Cashier. Mr. Bissell was Cashier of the Western Bank, Springfield, 
during the years 1849 — 50. 


Marytanp.— James H. Carter, Esq., for seven years Cashier of the Western Bank 
of Baltimore, has resigned, in order to join the banking firm of Josiah Lee & Co. of 
that city. With a large capital and an extensive business, accumulated within the last 
twenty years, the firm will derive additional force from the acquisition of Mr. Carter. 
Mr. Robert M. Proud has been promoted to the post of Cashier in the Western Bank. 
At the meeting of the Board of Directors, at which the resignation of Mr. Carter 
was received, it was unanimously resolved : — 
“ That under his management of the executive department the bank has justly at- 1 
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tained the condition and character claimed for it in his letter of resignation; whilst its 
business has been uniformly conducted with a liberal regard to the legitimate claims 
and necessities of the trading community. 

“ Resolved, That he is eminently entitled to the thanks of the board, the stockholders, 
and the customers of the bank, and that he will carry with him their best wishes for 
his happiness and success in the extended career upon which he is about to enter.” 


Chestertown. — The Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank is about to go into operation at 
Chestertown, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. George B. Westcott, Esq. has been 
elected President, and Samuel W. Spencer, Esq. Cashier. 


Georcia. —J. Milligan, Esq. has been elected Cashier of the Georgia Railroad 
and Banking Company, Augusta, in place of J. W. Wilde, Esq., who has resigned and 
removed to San Francisco. 

Micuican.— The Macomb County Bank, of Michigan, which has been in a dor- 
mant state for some years, has been lately resuscitated by some gentlemen of Chicago 
and Michigan, who have purchased the charter, liquidated its old indebtedness, and 
paid in a capital of $ 100,000, which may be increased at the pleasure of the stockhold- 
ers to $500,000. An office in connection with it will be opened at Chicago. The 
Board of Directors elected Elon Farnsworth, President, and H. C. Kibbe, Cashier. 


Inp1ana.— James Winslow, Esq. has been unanimously elected President of the 
Branch of the State Bank of Indiana at Madison, vice J. F. D. Lanier, resigned. Mr. 
Winslow was formerly extensively and successfully engaged in the hardware importing 
and jobbing business in New York, from which he retired some two years since. 


Wisconsin anv Ittrno1s. — In Wisconsin and Illinois the main question at issue 
in the recent election was the formation of a General Banking Law. In the former 
State the Whigs advocated it, and elected their candidate for Governor. In Illinois 
a law similar in its details to the General Banking Law of this State was passed upon 
by the electors during the present month, and the returns thus far denote its acceptance. 
It must be remembered, however, that the returns thus far are principally from sections 
of the State where the want of banking facilities is most severely felt. 


' Unitep States Bank Srock. — A late rise in the market price of United States 
Bank stock has been observed, and it has been stated that it was owing to the antici- 
ated improvement in the property of the bank at Cairo, upon the completion of the 
inois Central Railroad. A private letter from Amsterdam, dated October 25, has 
been shown to us, which probably gives the correct reason for the unusual advance in 
the stock. It says that the Dutch stockholders are about to appoint a committee in 
reference to the bank, with instructions to inquire into its condition, and adopt meas- 
ures which may place them in a more favorable position than they now occupy. This 
movement, on toe known at Amsterdam, created a lively demand for stock, which 
rose $1 above the previous quotations. Orders were immediately sent to New York 
and Philadelphia, to buy the stock, and from this circumstance its advance in the 
American market is clearly to be traced. Of the special object in contemplation by 
the Amsterdam committee, we are not informed, but it probably has some reference to 
a reduction in the expenses of the trustees, and a speedy winding up of the concern. — 
Evening Bulletin. 

Bank or THE Unirep Srares.— In our District Court yesterday, judgment was 
entered against the Bank of the United States in favor of the State of Pennsylvania, 
for $ 100,000, besides some $ 8,000 to $ 10,000 more of interest and costs, the judgment 
being for the annual bonus of the bank for which it is liable under its charter. This, 
we think, is the second judgment against the bank on account of bonus, and will prob- 
ably dampen the ardor a little of those speculators in the stock who are buying for ac- 
count of foreign capitalists, as is said with the object of resuscitating the institution. 
There were no sales of shares yesterday, and probably there will not be any until 
agents are further advised by their principal, Mr. Peter Funk, a bold and very large 
operator in our stock market. — Philadelphia Ledger, November 19. 


Canava.— F. A. Harper, Esq., who has ably and satisfactorily filled the situation 
of Cashier of the Commercial “Bank, Midland District, at Kingston, bb anf Canada, 
since its establishment in 1832, has accepted an appointment as one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Trust and Loan Company of Upper Canada. Mr. Harper is succeeded 
by C. S. Ross, Esq., hitherto Cashier of the Montreal Branch of the same bank. 
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Boston, NovemBeErR 25, 1851. 
Exchange on London, 60 days, 1104 to 1103. 


THE money market for the past month has exhibited no material changes. The amount of business 
paper of a prime character, offered to private capitalists, has somewhat diminished, or finds ready ac- 
ceptance with the banks. The pressure during the months of July, August, and September has had the 
effect of curtailing orders for foreign goods, and the duties collected during the present quarter are large- 
ly diminished. We find that the customs revenue for the past quarter amounted to the enormous sum 
of $14,700,000; involving the importation of goods to the extent of about sixty-seven millions of dollars. 
It appears, also, that the aggregate imports into the United States during the past fiscal year were 
¢ 210,000,000; and the exports for the same period, $ 188,000,000. 

When we consider that the cotton exported last winter was rather overvalued, and that the foreign im- 
ports are notoriously undervalued to a great extent, it will be found, we think, that there is an actual bal- 
ance against us, in our foreign trade of the year, equivalent to forty millions of dollars. 

Nothing else can explain the large and continued shipments of coin hence to Europe ; amounting, 
since January last, to $39,000,000; viz. from New York, $38,000,000, and from Boston, $ 1,000,000, 
We maintain (notwithstanding the opinion of “‘ Hancock,’ in our present No.) that credits have been 
too cheap and business too extended in this country during the past eighteen months. 

Such has been the facility of credit abroad and the cheapness of money, and the flattering prospects 
induced by California gold, that our importers were led to purchase more largely than the legitimate 
business of the country would justify. The expansion was too great and too sudden. The custom- 
house duties have increased from $28,000,000, in 1849, to $51,000,000, in 1851; and the imports from 
$ 147,000,000 to $ 210,000,000, in the same short period. The consequence has been high rates of foreign 
exchange, and an export of coin at the rate of three to six millions per month. 

It must be borne in mind that other branches of business expanded also during this period. Manufac- 
turing has been largely extended, — railroad undertakings to an unusual extent, — insurance companies, 
city and county improvements, &c., all of which required capital. Lastly, and not the least, the bank- 
ing system of the several States became extended, upon the belief that the metallic basis would become 
enlarged permanently, These observations apply to nearly every State in the Union. We will compare 
the condition of the New York banks in January, 1849, and July, 1851, although, perhaps, there the con- 
trast is greater than in other States. 


Capital, Circulation. Deposits. Due Banks. Loans, Specie. 
Jan. 1849, $44,000,000 $23,000,000 $30,000,000 $12,000,000 $76,000,000 $6,817,000 
July, 1851, 55,000,000 27,000,000 55,000,000 23,000,000 118,000,000 8,900,000 


This expansion was based upon the conviction that our supplies of gold from California would be about 
fifty millions per annum, and that the bulk of it would remain in the country. 

On the contrary, the New York banks have at this moment less coin than they had in June, 1849, 
or even in November, 1847. There has been a strife to keep the substance and the shadow both, —a vain 
attempt to introduce two hundred millions of foreign goods within the year, and to retain all the gold 
that California produced. The last four months have witnessed the results. A large number of dry 
goods jobbers, manufacturers, retailers, and extensive firms, whose capital was supposed to be solid and 
sufficient, have failed. Bankers, brokers, and stock-dealers have likewise crumbled under the increased 
load of obligations ; and the liabilities of the banks of one State have increased from $ 121,000,000, in 
January, 1849, to $ 174,000,000, in July, 1851. 

A more healthy tone of business and the restoration of confidence will soon follow the late pressure. 
The storm has passed, and commercial men now see the necessity of curtailing their business to such 
limits as their capital and facilities will sanction. Three or four months will be required to discharge that 
balance of foreign trade which now maintains sterling bills at 10} premium. About three millions of 
coin will be required monthly for foreign export until February next, to pay for the imports of last 
spring and summer. 

We now quote loans on demand, well secured, 7 a 9 per cent. Prime business paper, 7 a 8 per cent. in 
New York, and 9 per cent. in Boston. The accumulation of capital in New York, toa large extent on P 
foreign account, furnishes facilities to business men which we do not find in Boston. The tax levied 
upon the banks in Massachusetts, to the extent of four hundred thousand dollars annually, is not only a 
drawback upon business men, but it is to a large degree a burden upon the earnings and savings of the 
poor, the widow, and the orphan. 
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The people of Mlinois have confirmed, at the late election, the law of the last legislature in reference to 
a system of free banking. The tendency of this system in New York and Ohio, thus far, has been the 
creation of a large number of banks with small capitals, and the maintenance of a large circulation upon 
State bonds, without a due proportion of specie. The system does not possess wile stability and uniform- 
ity which mark the larger and older banks in Massachusetts, New York, Kentucky, Virginia, &c. We 
adopt the observation of a Virginia cashier, that “ from an experience of more than thirty years asa 
bank officer, I am decidedly of opinion that the only proper basis of bank circulation is gold and silver 
coin, or commercial paper that will command it at maturity.” 

The Illinois law authorizes the reception of Illinois State stocks for circulation, at a valuation of 20 per 
cent. less than the New York price during the previous six months, and not to exceed 50 per cent. of the 
par value of the stock. In case of failure, the Auditor of State is authorized to sell the stock at auction, 
for the benefit of the creditors, and the bank forfeits its privileges. 

The country circulation redeemed by the Suffolk Bank, in the month of October, was $23,800,000, 
Some stir has been created by the discovery that a few hundred dollars of counterfeit notes had been 
taken in. These were close imitations of the genuine notes issued by the Claremont Bank of New 
Hampshire ; and such was the execution of the counterfeits, that they deceived some of the bank clerks, 
who are noted experts in the detection of spurious paper. 

The genuine plates were executed ten years since by the New England Bank-Note Co.; and the same 
designs and similar work were employed for several other banks, in what are called general plates. 
These plates are used by seven different New England banks. Although this is the first successful 
counterfeit of the general plate, the latter mode will probably be discontinued, and each bank will select 
for itself new designs and order new plates, so that its notes may be readily discriminated. 

Among the Quixotic schemes of the day, is the proposition of the Macon convention of cotton-planters 
for the establishment of a mammoth association, whose aim should be the protection of Southern inter- 
ests. This proposes an organization of cotton-planters for the establishment of a bank, with § 20,000,000 
capital, — added to which, extensive warehouses at Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, Apalachicola, New 
Orleans, &c., for the storage of Corton, and its sale at prices limited at 10 to 124 cents per pound. 

All such combinations have the elements of dissolution within themselves. They are efforts to restrain, 
counteract, or alter the channels of, Traps, and they are always sure to end in defeat. A more wise 
establishment would be that of manufactories for the employment of theirown men, women, and chil- 
dren ; by which the productiveness of the community in goods, wares, and merchandise could be largely 


We learn from the Charleston Courier, that the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad Company nego- 
tiated in that city last week $ 250,000 of the bonds of the company, guarantied by the State of Tennes- 
see, bearing six per cent. per annum interest, at par ; $ 150,000 are said to have been taken by an eminent 
banking-house at Washington, and $ 100,000 by a firm in anothercity. The State of Tennessee has always 
showed the most scrupulous good faith with her creditors, and her present financial condition is very 
prosperous. This will account for the readiness with which those bonds were sold, and the fair price ob- 
tained for them in the present condition of the money market. 


DEATHS. 


At New London, Connecticut, on Monday, November 17, John C. Sistare, Esq., aged sixty-one years, 
Cashier of the Union Bank in New London. 

At Fayetteville, North Carolina, on the 6th of October, Ichabod Wetmore, Esq., Cashier of the Branch 
Bank of the State of North Carolina, at that place, in the sixtieth year of his age. 


Norice. — The Essays furnished by various contributors for the premium offered by the publishers of 
this work, are now before the committee, consisting of Messrs. E. P, Clarke, J. B. Congdon, and William 
H. Foster. The result will be made known in our next number. 





